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THE    RELATIVE    COST     OF     HOME-COOKED    AND 
PURCHASED    FOOD. 


In  1898  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Service  of  the  Boston  Branch 
of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnoc,  feeling  that  the  solution  of  the 
domestic  problem  lay,  not  in  work  with  the  individual  domestic  employ^, 
but  in  the  evolution  of  housekeeping,  decided  to  study  the  possibility  of 
having  more  housework  done  outside  the  home.  Laundry  work  is  gradu- 
ally being  done  more  and  more  in  public  laundries  and  the  standards  of 
work  as  to  cleanliness,  the  treatment  of  the  clothes,  and  the  quality  of  the 
work,  are  rising.  Cleaning  is  being  done  more  often  by  outside  agencies 
coming  to  the  house  by  the  day.  The  tendency  to  buy  wholly  or  par- 
tially prepared  food  is  in  harmony  with  this  development  and  with  the 
principles  governing  the  industrial  world.  The  greater  expense  and 
inferior  quality  of  ready-cooked  food  prevent  it  being  purchased  in  greater 
quantities.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  demand  for  any  specific  article  is 
increased  the  price  is  lessened.  The  quality  frequently  depends  on  the 
consumers.  Nevertheless,  if  the  expense  of  fuel  and  labor  is  taken  into 
account  the  difierence  in  the  cost  of  home-made  and  purchased  food  is 
often  less  than  the  housekeeper  realizes,  and  the  general  house  worker,  at 
least,  frequently  fails  to  reach  even  the  present  standard  of  quality  found 
in  cooked  food  purchased  out  of  the  house.  A  statement  of  the  transi- 
x; — 1  „ — iu;«,io  of  fn-r1nv  snnolies  a  ofausre  of  progress,  a  suggestion  of 
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THE    RELATIVE    COST     OP     HOME-COOKED    AND 
PURCHASED    FOOD. 


In  1898  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Service  of  the  Boston  Branch 
of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumure,  feeling  that  the  solution  of  the 
domestic  problem  lay,  not  in  work  with  the  individual  domestic  employe, 
but  in  the  evolution  of  housekeeping,  decided  to  study  the  possibility  of 
having  more  housework  done  outside  the  home.  Laundry  work  is  gradu- 
ally being  done  more  and  more  in  public  laundries  and  the  standards  of 
work  as  to  cleanliness,  the  treatment  of  the  clothes,  and  the  quality  of  the 
work,  are  rising.  Cleaning  is  being  done  more  often  by  outside  agencies 
coming  to  the  house  by  the  day.  The  tendency  to  buy  wholly  or  par- 
tially prepared  food  is  in  harmony  with  this  development  and  with  the 
principles  governing  the  industrial  world.  The  greater  expense  and 
inferior  quality  of  ready-cooked  food  prevent  it  being  purchased  in  greater 
quantities.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  demand  for  any  specific  article  is 
increased  the  price  is  lessened.  The  quality  frequently  depends  on  the 
consumers.  Nevertheless,  if  the  expense  of  fuel  and  labor  is  taken  into 
account  the  difterence  in  the  cost  of  home-made  and  purchased  food  is 
often  less  than  the  housekeeper  realizes,  and  the  general  houseworker,  at 
least,  frequently  fails  to  reach  even  the  present  standard  of  quality  found 
in  cooked  food  purchased  out  of  the  house.  A  statement  of  the  transi- 
tional conditions  of  to-day  supplies  a  gauge  of  progress,  a  suggestion  of 
possibilit}'. 

The  need  and  value  of  the  work  being  so  clear,  the  Domestic  Service 
Committee  was  transformed  into  a  Committee  on  Domestic  Science,  and 
investigations  were  started  in  laundry  Avork,  cleaning,  and  foods.  When 
.he  difficulties  of  the  work  were  seen,  it  seemed  wise  to  do  but  part  at  a 
time,  and  the  work  on  foods  was  chosen  as  most  important.  It  was  deter- 
nined  by  the  Committee  that  a  scientific  study  should  be  made  of  present 
facts  in  regard  to  this  debated  question  of  the  preparation  of  food  in  or  out 
of  the  house.     Careful  experimenters  were  enlisted  and  the  M'ork  was 
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begun  with  breads  and  soups.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  home  kitchen 
and  numerous  experimenters  could  not  produce  accurate  results  on  the 
same  basis.  The  only  chance  for  satisfactory  work  lay  in  one  person 
giving  definite  time  to  experiments  in  a  laboratory.  Accordingly,  an  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  AlumnaB  fellowship  was  established  at  the  School  of 
Housekeeping  for  1900-1901  with  Gertrude  Bigelow,  Wellesley  '93,  as 
fellow,  and  two  fellowships  will  be  raised  to  carry  on  the  work  next  year. 
This  article  summarizes  the  results  of  Miss  Bigelow's  work  for  the 
past  year  together  with  certain  experiments  undertaken  by  the  School  of 
Housekeeping  during  the  year  1899-1900,  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  fuel 
and  to  make  comparison  between  the  cost  of  purchasing  all  food  ready- 
cooked  outside  the  house  or  having  the  same  foo'd  prepared  entirely  within 
the  house. 

"General  Outline  of  Work. 

In  undertaking  a  study  of  foods,  the  first  aim  of  the  Committee  was 
to  study  present  facts  in  regard  to  the  cost  and  quality  of  cooked  food 
purchased  out  of  the  house,  when  compared  with  the  same  article  prepared 
at  home. 

Cost. 

To  compare  the  cost  of  food  cooked  out  of  the  house  with  that  of  food  prepared  at 
home,  the  following  data  must  be  obtained  in  regard  to  home-cooked  food  : 

1.  Cost  of  materials.        3.   Cost  of  fuel. 

2.  Cost  of  labor.  4.   Cost  of  wear  and  tear  on  equipment  and  of  waste. 

1.  Cost,  of  Materials.  This  is  the  simplest  of  the  four  problems  involved  and  can 
be  determined  with  comparative  accuracy.  The  prices  used  in  the  following  experi- 
ments are  retail  prices  of  the  better-class  dealers  in  Boston.  The  cost  in  every  case  in 
the  experiments  is  estimated  by  weight,  not  by  measure.  For  all  small  quantities,  gram 
scales  were  used  and  the  weights  were  carried  to  centigrams.  Such  methods  do  not,  of 
course,  give  the  accuracy  of  quantitative  work,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  are  sufficiently 
exact  to  determine  within  one  or  two  mills  the  actual  cost  of  materials. 

2.  Cost  of  Labor.  This  is  an  item  extremely  complex,  first  because  there  exists  as 
yet  no  standard  of  the  value  per  hour  of  labor  in  housework,  and,  second,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  determining  the  exact  amount  of  time  required  to  prepare  any  one  article  of 
food,  since  in  practice,  the  person  cooking  usually  does  not  give  her  undivided  time  to 
the  preparation  of  this  one  article,  but  is  cooking  other  things  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
consequent  economy  in  time.  Moreover,  the  time  required  by  different  persons  to  do 
the  same  work  varies  greatly,  and  a  fair  estimate  could  only  be  obtained  from  the  aver- 
age of  a  large  number  of  cases. 

Since  no  standard  yet  exists  as  to  the  cost  per  hour  of  labor  where  the  emjiloye 
lives  in  the  house,  either  for  cooks  or  for  general  houseworkers  who  do  cooking,  the 
approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  per  hour  of  labor,  compiled  hy  the  Employment  Office 
of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  has  been  assumed  as  a  basis.  (See 
topic  "Cost  of  Labor,"  pages  70  and  71.  Also  Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin  No.  8, 
October,  1898.) 

Time  required  for  preparation  includes  the  following  items  :  Time  required  to  col- 
lect and  mix  materials  ;  time  spent  in  watching  food  while  cooking  ;  time  spent  in  wash- 
ing dishes  and  putting  away  materials. 

3.  Cost  of  Fuel.  This  is  also  a  complicated  item.  In  the  absence  of  obtainable 
data  on  the  comparative  cost  of  different  fuels,  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  was 
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made  by  causing  a  gas  stove,  a  coal  stove  and  a  kerosene-oil  stove  to  do  equal  amounts 
of  work  (that  is,  cook  .equal  weights  of  the  same  foods),  and  comparing  the  cost  in  the 
three  cases.     (See  report  of  experiment  on  Cost  of  Fuel,  page  75.) 

4.  Cost  of  Wear  a?id  Tear  on  Equipment  and  of  Waste.  These  are  items  in  regard 
to  which  it  has  seemed  impossible  to  arrive  at  even  an  approximate  estimate.  Of  course, 
in  the  preparation  of  any  single  article  of  food,  the  wear  and  tear  to  apparatus  would  be 
inconsiderable  and  could  be  disregarded,  yet  the  total  expense  of  wear  and  tear  to  stove 
and  kitchen  utensils,  and  of  waste,  is  considerable  when  unskilled  or  indift'erent  persons 
are  employed,  although  very  few  house  managers  keep  classified  records  of  their 
expenses  or  can  form  any  exact  estimate  of  the  yearly  cost  of  these  items.  The  manu- 
facturer knows  how  much  material  is  required  for  a  given  piece  of  work,  and  thus  can 
detect  waste.  He  also  knows  the  total  cost  of  his  equipment,  his  "  plant,''  and  can  esti- 
mate the  percentage  that  should  be  allowed  for  depreciation.  In  the  housekeeping  of 
the  last  generation,  when  each  part  of  the  daily  housework  received  the  personal  super- 
vision of  the  housekeeper,  it  is  probable  that  10  per  cent  of  the  original  investment 
would  have  (?overed  the  yearh"  cost  of  wear  and  tear ;  whereas,  in  the  modern  home, 
under  the  present  regime,  this  item  varies  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  or  even  more. 

It  is  significant  of  the  lack  of  business  management  in  housekeeping,  that  no  house 
manager  was  found  who  could  give  an  accurate  statement  of  the  cost  of  wear  and  tear 
and  waste.  The  fact  that  these  items  must  be  disregarded  in  the  present  investigation, 
because  of  lack  of  data,  is  indicative  of  the  present  imorganized  condition  of  house- 
management. 

Quality. 

The  quality  of  food  cooked  out  of  the  house  as  compared  with  the  home-made  arti- 
cle is  also  a  difficult  matter  to  determine,  because  there  are  as  yet  no  accepted  standards. 
Persons  disagree  widely,  their  choice  resting  mainly  on  acquired  taste,  or  preferences 
formed  after  continued  use  of  certain  kinds  of  food. 

It  was  therefore  difficult  to  set  a  standard  of  quality  by  which  to  test  the  food  pre- 
pared in  this  investigation,  in  comparison  with  that  purchased.  The  standard  arbitrarily 
assumed  as  a  basis  was  the  combined  judgment  of  14  students  at  the  School  of  House- 
keeping. 

The  length  of  time  required  to  obtain  accurate  data  for  comparison,  for  any  one 
food,  i«  so  great  that  the  present  investigation  was  limited  to  breads  and  meats,  these 
two  classes  being  chosen  as  including  the  most  essential  articles  of  diet,  and  those  which 
with  increasing  frequency  are  obtained  out  of  the  house. 

It  is,  of  course,  recognized  that  as  long  as  the  greater  part  of  the  cooking  is  done 
in  the  house,  and  a  housekeeper  and  a  fire  are  continuously  required,  inasmuch  as  the 
housekeeper's  time  and  the  expense  of  fuel  are  not  considered,  the  cost  of  cooked  food 
purchased  will  always  be  greater  than  that  of  the  same  food  prepared  at  home. 

Will  the  time  come  when  so  many  articles  can  be  purchased  ready  cooked  as  to 
render  unnecessary  the  continuous  service  of  a  cook  ?  "\ATiat  is  the  present  stjitus  in 
regard  to  ready-cooked  food  ?  Do  there  e.\ist  as  yet  agencies  which  can  tiilly  supply  a 
family  table  with  food  cooked  and  sent  in  from  outside  ?  How  much  more  exjjensive  is 
food  prepared  in  this  way  ?  These  general  questions  form  the  economic  justification  for 
the  experiments  which  follow. 

The  above  outline  indicates  the  line  of  work  undertaken,  and  some 
of  the  practical  difficulties  encountered.  The  report  has  been  divided 
under  the  following  heads  : 

Cost  of  Labor.  Cost  of  Meats. 

Cost  of  Fuel.         -  Cost  of  Entire  Food  consumed  by  the  Family. 

Cost  of  Bread.         Present  Status  of  Food  prepared  out  of  the  House. 
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Cost  of  Labor. 

The  cost  of  domestic  labor  by  the  hour  where  the  employe  lives  in 
the  house  has  not  been  estimated  before  because  the  working  hours  are 
irregular  and  there  have  been  no  known  data  of  a  large  number  of  cases. 
The  careful  investigation  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
into  the  "Hours  of  Labor  in  Domestic  Service"  (Labor  Bulletin  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  No.  8,  October,  1898),  at  last  furnishes 
averages  as  to  the  working  time  of  domestic  employes  upon  which  it  is 
fair  to  base  an  estimate  of  cost  per  hour.  Time  schedules  for  a  period  of 
two  weeks  were  kept  by  the  employers  of  245  domestic  employes.  In 
completing  the  estimate,  the  time  when  the  employes  were  actively  engaged 
has  been  increased  by  adding  one-half  of  the  time  when  they  were  on 
"  call "  duty.  The  average  wage  used  is  that  paid  to  the  employes  whose 
time  was  taken  in  the  Union's  investigation,  and  this  has  been  increased 
in  each  instance  by  adding  $3,  an  arbitrary  estimate  as  to  the  cost  to  the 
housekeeper  of  employe's  board  and  lodging,  based  on  the  opinion  of  about 
200  employers. 

The  first  table  shows  the  process  in  each  instance  by  which  the  cost 
per  hour  was  obtained,  on  the  above  basis,  for  general  house  workers  and 
cooks. 


Number 
Em- 
ployed 

Wage 

per 

Week 

Hours  Emploted  per  Week  — 

Total  Cost  — 

Classification  of  Service. 

Busy 

%  the  Hours  on 
"Call" 

Total 

Per 
Week 

Per 
Hour 

Oeneral  Honsework- 

ers. 

1 

19 

$3.00 

68  hrs.  51  min. 

5  hrs.  27  min. 

74  hrs.  18  min. 

$6.00 

$0.0804 

2, 

49 

3.50 

72  hrs.  52  min. 

5  hrs.  57  raia. 

78  hrs.  49  min. 

6.50 

0.0802 

3 

46 

4.00 

73  hrs.  33  min. 

5  hrs.  52  min. 

79  hrs.  25  min. 

7.00 

0.0876 

Averages,  . 

- 

3.62 

72  lira.  28  min. 

5  hrs.  50  min. 

78  hrs.  18  min. 

6.62 

0.0832 

Cooks. 

1, 

13 

4.00 

75  hrs.  43  rain. 

5  hrs.  29  min. 

81  hrs.  12  min. 

7.00 

0.0858 

2 

9 

4.50 

73  hrs.  38  min. 

5  hrs.  11  min. 

78  hrs.  49  min. 

7.50 

0.0948 

3 

18 

5.00 

77  hrs.  37  min. 

5  hrs.  28  min. 

S3  hrs.    5  min. 

8.00 

0.0960 

Averages,   . 

- 

4.31 

76  hrs.    6  min. 

5  hrs.  25  min. 

81  hrs.  31  min. 

7.31 

0.0924 

If  the  average  wages  determined  by  Professor  Salmon  for  housework- 
ers  and  cooks  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country  *  are  used  in  a  similar 
way  the  results  do  not  greatly  difter,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


^fumber 
Em- 
ployed 

Average 

Wage 

per 

Week 

Hours  Employed  per  Week  — 

Total  Cost  — 

Classification  of  Service. 

Busy 

%  the  Hours  on 
"Call" 

Total 

Per 
Week 

Per 
Hour 

General  houseworkers, 
Cooks 

127 
47 

1 
$3.16 
4.45 

72  hrs.  39  min. 
76  hrs.  17  min. 

5  hrs.  28  min. 
5  hrs. 

78  hrs.    7  min. 
81  hrs.  17  min. 

$6.16 
7.45 

$0.0786 
0.0912 

*  Domestic  Service  by  Prof.  Lucy  M.  Salmon.    Published  by  the  Maciuillan  Co.,  1897.     Page  90. 
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Using  the  actual  and  average  weekly  wage  determined  both  by  the 
Union  and  by  Professor  Salmon,  the  following  summary  derived  from 
the  preceding  tables  shows  cost  per  hour  of  labor,  changing  in  propor- 
tion as  the  average  wao^e  and  the  number  of  hours  worked  vary : 


Classification  of  Service. 

Average 
Weeklj'  Wage 

Cost  per 
Hour  of  Labor 

•General  houseworkerB, 

$3.00 

$0.0804 

3.16 

0.0786 

3.50 

0.0802 

3.62 

0.0832 

4.00 

0.0876 

Cooks,         .       .     ' 

4.00 

0.0858 

4.31 

0.0924 

4.45 

0.0912 

4.50 

0.0948 

6.00 

0.0960 

For  any  individual  housekeeper  the  most  accurate  hourly  cost  would 
be  that  based  on  the  particular  wage  she  pays  her  employe.  For  the  gen- 
eral computations  in  the  experiments  hereinafter  described  the  cost  per 
hour  of  $0,085  (eight  and  one-half  cents)  has  been  chosen,  based  on  a 
wage  of  $4  per  week,  considered  a  fair  average  for  employes  who  do  cook- 
ing. This  cost  per  hour  does  not  include  breakage  and  the  additional 
wear  and  tear  for  which  the  employ^  who  lives  in  the  house  is  responsi- 
ble, and  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  difference  between  the  cost  })or  hour 
of  the  labor  of  household  employes  and  that  of  workers  coming  in  from 
outside,  is  less  than  these  figures  would  indicate. 


Cost  of  Fuel. 

In  determining  the  cost  of  food  cooked  in  the  house  the  cost  of  fuel 
is  an  essential  item.  The  fuels  taken  for  the  experiments  were  the  three 
commonly  used  for  cooking  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  viz.  :  coal,  kerosene 
oil,  and  gas.  The  experiments  were  performed  at  the  School  of  House- 
keeping in  the  Spring  of  1900.  Acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Boston 
Gas  Light  Company  and  to  Messrs.  Jordan,  Marsh,  &  Co.  for  stoves 
supplied  by  them  for  use  in  the  experiments. 

There  were  three  series  of  experiments,  the  only  variation  being  in 
the  fuel.  Each  series  lasted  six  days  and  the  same  menu  was  used  in 
each.  In  the  first  series,  that  with  coal,  all  the  food  cooked  was  weighed, 
and  equal  weights  of  the  same  articles  were  taken  for  the  second  and  third 
series  ;  hence,  the  same  weight  of  food  was  cooked  on  a  coal  stove,  a  gas 
stove,  and  an  oil  stove.  The  time  required  for  cooking  each  article  with 
each  fuel  was  recorded. 

The  following  scale  of  prices,  current  in  Boston,  was  used :  Coal, 
$0.0031  per  pound;   kindling,  $1.25  per  foot;  matches,  $0.50  per  gross  ; 
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oil,  $0.0375  per  quart;  gas,  $1  per  1,000  cubic  feet ;  labor,  10.085  per 
hour. 

The  following  series  of  tables  gives  the  menus  for  each  day,  showing 
the  total  weight  of  food  as  prepared  for  cooking  and  the  time  required  to 
cook  each  article  of  food  with  each  fuel : 


Monday. 


Classification. 


Breakfast : 

Fruit,      .... 
Oatmeal  (dry),     . 
Broiled  hamburg  steak, 
Creamed  potatoes, 
Popovers, 
Coflfee  (dry), 
Hot  milk, 


Luncheon : 

Cream  of  pea  soup  (peas  already  cooked), 

Scalloped  oysters, 

French  fried  potatoes,       .... 

Pickles, 

Whole  wheat  bread  (left  over). 

Tea  (dry) 

Lemon  rice  pudding  with  cream,     . 

Dinner : 

Clear  tomato  soup, 

Koast  beef 

Gravy 

Browned  potatoes, 

Lima  beans, 

Lettuce  salad 

Cheese  straws 

Sliced  oranges  with  cocoanut  cookies,   . 


Total  Weight  of 

Food  as  pre- 
pared for  Cook- 
ing (Pounds) 


2 

2% 

me 
1% 

4 
3 

4% 


lie 


2% 
5% 


mu 


Total  Time  (Minotes)  on  Stove - 


3 

200 


45 
90 
10 
45 
240 

40 
43 


3 

150 


30 

85 

5 

40 

255 

35 

40 


Tuesday, 


Breakfast : 
Fruit, 

Pettijohn  (dry), 
FHed  smelts. 
Milk  toast,      . 
Corn  bread,  . 
Coffee,    . 
Hot  milk, 


Luncheon : 

Black  bean  soup. 
Croutons, 
Cold  roast  beef,    . 
Bice  croquettes,    . 

Pickles 

Tea,  .... 
Baking  powder  biscuit. 
Orange  marmalade,    . 
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Tuesday  —  Concluded. 


Classification. 


Dinner : 

Soup  (stock), 
Boiled  leg  of  mutton, . 
Caper  sauce. 
Mashed  potatoes, 
Peas,      .       .       .       . 
Cress  salad,  . 
Bread  sticks, 
Apple  tapioca-cream. 
Whole  wheat  bread,    . 


Total  Weight  of 

Food  as  pre- 
pared for  Cook- 
ing (Pounds) 


14 
25 

% 

23/8 
2V2 

3V2 


Total  Timb  (Mindtes)  on  Stove  — 


480 

165 

15 

31 

10 

30 
100 
60 


415 

155 
10 
35 
10 

20 
115 

60 


495 
145 
15 

5ft 
2ft 


150 
93 


Wednesday. 


Breakfast : 

Fruit 

Boiled  rice  with  dates, 
Scrambled  eggs,  . 
Creamed  potatoes. 
Dry  toast, 

Coffee 

Hot  milk, 


Luncheon : 

Cream  of  celery  soup. 

Shepherd's  pie 

Cabbage  salad  with  cream  dressing. 

Chocolate, 

Fruit,      . 

Dinner: 

Soup  (stock  from  Tuesday),     . 

Fish  croquettes, 

Horse-radish  sandwiches, 

Beef  steak 

Boiled  hominy, 

Creamed  celery 

Irish  moss  blanc  mange,    . 

Caramel  sauce 

White  yeast  bread 


90 
135 

7 
60 


18 
75 

25 
55 
45 
150 
15 
95 


Thursday. 


Breakfast : 

Fruit 

White  corn-meal  mush. 
Chops,    .... 
Baked  potatoes,    . 
Graham  gems. 
Coffee,    .... 
Hot  milk. 

Luncheon : 

Split  pea  soup, 
Cold  veal  loaf. 
Potato  salad, 

Rolls 

Chocolate, 
Peanuts,  dates,     . 


248 
115 
43 
45 
55 
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Thursday  —  Concluded. 


Classification. 


Dinner: 

Soup  (stock), 

Fowl  pie  with  biscuit  crust, 
Mashed  potatoes, 
Bailed  bananas,   . 
Chicory  salad. 
Cheese  crackers,  . 
Strawberry  snowballs, 


Total  Weight  of 

Food  as  pre- 
pared for  Cook- 
ing (Pounds) 


18% 
11% 


yi6 

29A6 


Total  Timb  (Minutes)  on  Stove - 


675 

205 

30 

35 

5 
35 


388 
170 
30 
30 


Friday. 


Breakfast : 

Fruit,,     .... 
Ralston's  breakfast  food, 
Creamed  eggs  on  toast, 
Oatmeal  muffins. 

Coffee 

Hot  milk, 

Luncheon : 

Clam  chowder,     . 
Chicken  salad. 

Rolls 

Chocolate, 

roor  man's  rice  pudding, 

Cream,   .       .       . 

Dinner: 

Clear  soup,    . 
Roast  beef,   . 
Horse-radish  sauce,    . 
Gravy,    .       .       . 
Roast  potatoes,    . 

Squash 

Lettuce  salad. 

Bread  sticks, 

Mixed  nuts,  dates, 

Molasses  cream  candy, 

Chocolate, 

White  yeast  bread, 


55 
45 
35 
15 
10 

35 

20 
15 

180 


20 
90 

20 
60 
120 

30 

58 
60 


35 
45 
166 


12 

120 


48 
102 

30 

48 

60 


Saturday. 


Breakfast: 
Fruit,      . 
Germea, 
Sausages, 
Creamed  potatoes. 
Rusks,    . 
Coffee,    . 
Hot  milk, 

Corn  griddle  cakes, 
Maple  syrup, 
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Saturday  —  Concluded. 


Classification. 


Luncheon : 

Roast  beef  stew  with  dumplingt 

Boiled  rice 

Tea, 

Rolls 

Stewed  apricots 

Gingerbread 

Dinner: 

Lentil  soup 

Baked  stuffed  haddock, 
Tartare  sauce,      .... 
Scalloped  potatoes. 
Cauliflower  (creamed), 
Lettuce  salad,       .... 
Cheese  crackers,  .... 

Prune  whip, 

Cream 

White  yeast  bread. 


Total  Weight  of 

Food  as  pre- 
pared for  Cook- 
ing (Pounds) 


V2 

3 
1 

1% 

5V2 


Total  Time  (Minutes)  on  Stove  — 


210 
20 
3 
30 

260 


460 
90 


15 
180 


60 


165 

40 

3 

35 

115 
20 


185 
60 


10 
105 


195 

S5 

3 

65 

165 
45 


192 
100 


146 
130 


35 
105 


In  the  next  table,  the  figures  given  are  in  each  case  totals  for  the  six 
days.  This  table  gives  the  amount  and  cost  of  fuel  used,  the  amount  and 
cost  of  time  required  to  care  for  fire  and  stove,  the  total  cost  of  fuel  and 
labor,  and  the  total  weight  of  food  cooked. 


Fdel 

Labor 

Total  Cost 

of 

Fuel  and 

Labor 

Weight  (Pounds)  — 

Classification. 

Quantity  used 
during  6  Days 

Cost 

Time  required  to        p..^ 
care  for  Fire  1           ^""^ 

Food 

Water 

Coal  Stove  (Total) .« 

Coal 

Kindling, 

Oil  Stove  (Total). 

Oil, 

Matches,  .... 

Gas  Stove  (Total). 

Gas, 

Matches,  .... 

292  lb8.2 
14Vi6  lbs. 

27  qts. 
1,625  cu.  ft. 

$0.9603 
0.891-3 
0.0686 

1.0248 
1.0125 
0.0123 

1.6381 
1.6250 
0.0131 

5  hrs.  6  min. 

- 

5  hrs.  5  min. 

1  hr.  40  mill. 

_ 

1 

$0.4335 
0.4328 
0.1416 

$1.3938 
1.4576 
1.7797 

37089/112 
37089/112 

3708»Ai2 

276* 
241 

248 

1  Including  time  required  to  clean  stove. 

-  Less  27  lbs.  siftings. 

»  See  remarks  on  coal  experiment,  following. 

♦  Heated  in  tea-kettle. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  coal  Are  the  item  for  matches  was  so  small  as  to  be  omitted. 


Notes  upon  Experiments. 
Experiments  tcilh  Coal.  The  total  cost  of  fuel  was  obtained  as  follows  :  Kindling  : 
Weight  for  the  week,  14/g  pounds  ;  cost  at  $0.0048  per  pound,  SO. 0693.  Coal :  Weight 
of  coal  put  in  stove,  292  pounds.  A\'eight  of  sifted  coal,  27  pounds.  Time  required  to 
sift  coal,  20  minutes.  Cost  of  time  at  $0,085  per  hour,  $0.02S33.  Value  of  coal  sifted 
(assuming  half-price  for  sifted  coal)  .110.04185.  Value  of  sifted  coal  subtracting  cost  of 
sifting,  fO. 01352.     Total  cost  of  coal  Inirued,  |0.8917.     Total  cost  of  fuel,  $0.9603. 
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The  time  required  to  care  for  the  fire  and  stove  during  the  six  days  was  divided  as 
follows  :  Laying  fire,  24  minutes  ;  tending  fire,  one  hour,  48  minutes  ;  emptying  ashes, 
30  minutes  ;  carrying  coal,  15  minutes  ;  blacking  stove,  two  hours,  nine  minutes  ;  total, 
five  hours,  six  minutes. 

Serious  obstacles  in  determining  the  cost  of  coal  lor  cooking  are  encountered,  first, 
because  a  given  fire  will  cook  not  one  but  many  articles  at  the  same  time  ;  second,  because 
a  part  of  the  heat  of  a  coal  fire  is  commonly  used  to  heat  a  "  hot  water  front  "  as  well ; 
third,  a  part  of  its  heat  also  goes  to  heat  the  kitchen.  Hence,  only  a  portion  of  the 
total  fuel  used  is  utilized  in  cooking. 

Experiment,!^  with  Oil.  The  cost  of  oil  was  obtained  by  measuring  the  amount  of 
oil  consumed  during  each  of  six  days.  These  amounts  were  as  follows :  Monday,  3| 
quarts ;  Tuesday,  five  quarts  ;  Wednesday,  four  quarts  ;  Thursday,  five  quarts  ;  Friday, 
4|  quarts  ;  Saturday,  4i  quarts  ;  total,  27  quarts.  The  time  required  to  care  for  the  fire 
for  the  six  days  was  divided  into:  Cleaning,  three  hours,  36  minutes;  filling,  nine 
minutes  ;  tending,  15  minutes ;  cleaning  top  of  stove,  one  hour,  five  minutes  ;  total,  five 
hours,  five  minutes.  Two  serious  objections  to  the  use  of  the  oil  stove  used  in  this  experi- 
ment may  be  mentioned.  One  was  the  objectionable  odor  of  the  stove  when  in  use,  and 
the  other  the  large  amouitt  of  carbon  deposited  on  cooking  utensils. 

Experiments  with  Gas.  The  amount  of  gas  used  was  measured  by  a  separate  meter 
connected  only  with  the  stove.  The  cubic  feet  consumed  each  day  were  as  follows : 
Monday,  300  ;  Tuesday,  275  ;  Wednesday,  225  ;  Thursday,  250  ;  Friday,  275  ;  Saturday, 
300;  total,  1,625. 

The  time  required  to  tend  the  fire  for  the  week  was  10  minutes,  and  one  hour,  30 
minutes  were  devoted  to  cleaning  the  stove.  Foods  which  required  long  slow  cooking 
were  cooked  on  the  coal  stove  at  the  back  of  the  stove,  and  on  the  gas  stove  over  a  sim- 
mering burner ;  while  on  the  oil  stove  it  was  found  necessary,  even  for  simmering,  to 
use  the  burner  at  full  force. 

In  each  series  of  experiments  all  water  heated  in  the  tea-kettle  was  weighed.  This 
water  was  used  subsequently  for  cooking  and  its  weight  in  the  cooked  food  was  not 
counted.  But  whenever  water  that  was  not  taken  from  the  tea-kettle  was  used,  its  weight 
was  added  to  that  of  the  food.  This  accounts  for  the  apparent  discrepancy  in  weight  in 
the  case  of  certain  very  similar  substances,  for  example,  oatmeal,  h.  pound,  Ralston's 
breakfast  food,  3|  pounds.  I 

Results. 

For  six  days  the  same  amount  of  cooking  was  accomplished  at  a  cost 
of  $1.3938  when  coal  was  used;  $1.4576  with  oil,  and  $1.7797  with  gas. 
Assuming  the  least  expensive  fuel,  coal,  as  a  standard,  oil  cost  4.58  per 
cent,  and  gas  27.69  per  cent,  more  than  coal. 

Since  gas  is  the  most  easily  measured  and  controlled  it  has  been  em- 
ployed as  the  fuel  in  most  of  the  following  experiments ;  hence,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  in  comparison,  the  cost  of  gas  has  been  here  arbitrarily 
assumed  as  the  standard,  the  cost  of  coal,  as  taken  from  table  on  page  75, 
being  78.32  per  cent  and  the  cost  of  oil  81.90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  gas. 

It  is  evidently  not  safe,  however,  to  make  a  broad  generalization  from 
this  statement,  for  the  cost  per  hour  would  vary  in  each  case  with  the 
stove  and  the  cost  of  fuel,  and  would  also  depend  upon  whether  or  not  the 
stove  was  being  worked  at  its  maximum  capacity. 

Conclusions. 
In  the  present  transitional  state  of  cooking  apparatus,  it  would  seem 
from  these  experiments  that  coal  is  the  cheapest  fuel,  at  least  for  this 
section  of  the  country.     It  is  also  a  convenience  to  have  the  hot-water 
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boiler  heated  by  the  kitchen  stove  if  the  latter  is  used  in  summer  rather 
than  by  the  furnace  or  other  heating  apparatus  of  the  house.  But  the 
amount  of  hot  water  that  can  be  heated  in  this  way  is  limited ;  the  coal 
stove  gives  a  great  deal  of  undesirable  heat  in  summer,  and  requires  con- 
siderable time  for  care  of  fire  and  cleaning.  Moreover,  the  fire  is  not  so 
readily  controlled  as  gas  or  even  oil.  The  oil  stove  used  in  this  experi- 
ment was  so  unsatisfactory  because  of  odors  and  deposits  of  carbon  —  both 
due  to  incomplete  combustion  of  fuel  —  as  to  preclude  its  voluntary  use 
as  an  ordinary  means  of  cooking.  However,  this  objection  holds  rather 
for  the  stove  than  for  the  fuel  itself,  and  a  stove  that  insures  complete  com- 
bustion would  be  free  from  these  objections.  In  any  case,  with  present 
appliances,  the  time  required  to  care  properly  for  an  oil  stove  would  be 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  gas. 

Gas,  while  the  most  expensive  of  the  three  fuels  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  convenient.  The  comparatively  small  amount  of  time  required  to 
care  for  the  fire,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  oven  can  be  heated  or 
water  boiled  recommend  it  strongly  to  the  housekeeper  who  wishes  to 
secure  the  minimum  of  labor.  But  the  possibility  of  rapid  cooking  makes 
it  probable  that  Avith  an  indiff'erent  or  inexperienced  cook  the  tendency 
would  be  toward  too  great  haste,  particularly  with  meats,  breads,  and 
soups  which  require  slow  cooking.  High  heat  and  rapid  cooking  lead  also 
to  waste  from  food  burned.  The  possibilities  of  waste  of  the  fuel  itself 
by  a  careless  cook  are  also  hfi-gely  increased  in  the  case  of  gas.  For  these 
reasons  gas  would  seem  to  be  a  fuel  to  be  entrusted  especially  to  the 
skilled  worker. 

Undoubtedly  the  cooking  as  well  as  the  heating  appliances  for  the 
individual  house  are  in  process  of  evolution,  and  the  housekeeper  suflers 
because  she  dwells  in  this  transitional  period.  The  particular  fuel  which 
will  best  fit  the  needs  of  any  one  housekeeper  is  conditioned  by  so  many 
factors  other  than  the  cost  of  the  fuel  itself,  that  no  generalization  would 
be  warranted  on  the  basis  of  the  scanty  data  of  these  experiments,  which 
were  undertaken  mainly  to  furnish,  for  the  food  investigations  which  fol- 
low, a  working  basis  for  comparison  of  the  cost  of  difierent  fuels. 

Cost  of  Bread. 

The  general  use  of  bread  as  a  staple  article  of  diet  makes  the  cost  of 
producing  it  an  economic  factor  of  much  importance.  The  great  number 
of  bakeries  in  every  city  suggests  the  large  quantities  of  bread  which  are 
sold.  In  Boston  alone  there  are  more  than  400  bakeries  and  other  places 
where  bread  is  made  and  sold.  If  the  amounts  made  at  home  be  also  taken 
into  consideration  this  one  article  of  food  assumes  enormous  proportions. 
Since  so  much  is  now  purchased  the  question  naturally  arises  :  Is  it 
practicable  to  have  all  the  bread  made  outside  the  house  ? 

The  object  of  the  following  experiments  has  been  (l).to  determine 
the  cost  of  home-made  bread :  a,  when  materials  alone  are  included ;  b, 
when  fuel  and  labor  as  well  as  materials  are  included  in  the  estimate  ; 
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(2)  to  compare  the  cost  with  that  of  bakers'  bread;  and  (3)  to  compare 
home-made  and  bakers'  bread  in  quality. 


Discussion  of  Experiments. 

In  each  experiment  two  loaves  of  white  wheat  flour  bread  were  made. 
The  materials  were  measured  and  weighed  before  being  used,  and  the  cost 
by  weight  of  each  was  computed.  The  bread  was  allowed  to  rise  three 
hours,  and  was  then  kneaded,  put  in  the  pans,  and  allowed  to  rise  again 
from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour.  It  was  then  baked  in  the  gas 
range. 

The  time  occupied  in  mixing,  kneading,  and  watching  the  bread,  and 
in  washing  the  utensils  used  was  noted. 

The  prices  assumed  for  materials  were  current  prices  at  one  of  Boston's 
largest  grocery  stores  and  are  as  follows  :  Milk,  six  cents  per  quart ;  flour 
(Swansdown),  $4.75  per  bbl.,  or  2.42  cents  per  lb.  ;  sugar,  51/^  cents  per 
lb.  ;  salt,  one  cent  per  lb.  ;  lard,  10  cents  per  lb.  ;  butter,  27  cents  per 
lb.  ;  yeast,  two  cents  per  cake. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  and  cost  of  materials  used  for 
the  difierent  experiments.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  amounts  of  flour 
and  milk  vary  within  somewhat  wide  limits,  but  probably  the  variation  is 
not  more  than  most  cooks  have  found  in  practical  experience. 

Table  No.  I—  Breact. 


• 

Flour 

[              Milk 

SnoAB 

Lard 

Number  of  kxperimbmt. 

Weight 
(Grams) 

Cost 
(Cents) 

Weight 
(Grams) 

Cost 
(Cents) 

Weight 
(Grams) 

Cost 
(Cents) 

Weight 
(Grams) 

Cost 
(Cents) 

1, 
2, 
3, 
4, 
5, 
6, 
7, 

722.9 
900.7 
794.6 
766.7 
830.8 
805.3 
819.8 

3.820 
4.803 
4.235 
4.088 
4.428 
4.292 
4.369 

240.97 
245.40 
296.00 
270.20 
271.70 
278.10 
282.50 

1.35 
1.37 
1.64 
1.50 
1.51 
1.54 
1.57 

28.35 
24.10 
20.70 
24.70 
23.80 
22.90 
26.00 

0.340 
0.290 
0.250 
0.298 
0.287 
0.277 
0.314 

42.52 
24.30 
24.90 
26.50 
23.80 
21.90 
34.10 

0.937 
0.535 
0.548 
0.583 
0.524 
0.482 
0.750 

AVDBAC 

3ES, 

805.8 

4.290 

289.27 

1.50 

24.36 

0.294 

28.29 

0.623 

Table  No.  I — Bread  —  Concluded. 


Salt 

Yeast 

Butter 

Water 

Totals 

Number  of  Experiment. 

Weight 
(Grams) 

Cost 
(Cents) 

Weight 
(Grams) 

Cost 
(Cents) 

Weight 
(Grama) 

Cost 
(Cents) 

Weight 
(Grams) 

Weight 
(Grams) 

Cost 
(Cents) 

1,          ..... 

7.08 

0.015 

6.1 

1.0 

1.15 

0.067 

_ 

1,049.07 

7.529 

2, 

7.70 

0.016 

6.0 

1.0 

1.15 

0.067 

220.1 

1,429.45 

8.081 

3, 

6.10 

0.013 

5.8 

1.0 

1.15 

0.067 

250.6 

1,899.75 

7.753 

4, 

7.40 

0.016 

7.2 

1.0 

1.15 

0.067 

259.8 

1,363.65 

7.5.50 

5, 

6.80 

0.015 

6.0 

1.0 

1.15 

0.087 

265.9 

1,429.95 

7.831 

6, 

5.90 

0.013 

6.0 

1.0 

1.15 

0.067 

253.9 

1,395.15 

7.671 

7, 

• 

4.90 

0.010 

5.4 

1.0 

1.15 

0.067 

251.7 

1,425.55 

8.080 

AVERAC 

}ES, 

6.55 

0.014 

6.1 

1.0 

1.15 

0.067 

250.3 

1,356.08 

7.785 
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The  next  table  shows  the  total  cost  of  the  bread,  including  the  cost 
of  materials,  fuel,  and  labor;  the  cost  per  pound  of  the  bread  when 
materials  only  are  considered,  also  when  the  cost  of  labor  and  fuel  is 
included,  and  the  cost  per  pound  of  bakers'  bread. 


Table  No.  II— Bread. 


Number  of  Ex- 
pkrimknt. 


Cost  of 
Ma- 
terials 
(Cents) 


7.529 
8.081 
7.753 
7.550 
7.831 
7.671 


Averages,     7.785 


QnANTITIES  AND   CoST   OTHER 

THAN  Materials 


Cubic 
Feet  con- 
sumed 


21% 
20% 

241/4 
2OV2 

18% 

18% 


20% 


Cost 
(Cents) 


2.138 

2.088 
2.425 
2.050 
1.888 

1.813 


2.067 


Minutes 

em- 
ployed 


37y2 

40% 

38% 

37 

41 

35 

44% 


395/2 


Cost 
(Cents) 


5.31 
5.77 
5.45 
5.24 
5.81 
4.96 
6.30 


5.55 


Total 

Cost 

(Cents) 


14.977 
15.939 
15.628 
14.840 
15.529 


15.518 


Pounds 

of 
Bread 
pro- 
duced 


2.848 
2.500 
2.655 
2.511 
2.688 


2.646 


Cost  per  Pound  — 


Excluding 

Fuel 
and  Labor 


2 .  722 
3.020 
2.950 
3.055 
3.006 


2.942 


Including 

Fuel 
and  Labor 


5.607 

5.487 
5.936 
5.849 

6.024 


5.865 


Cost  per 

Pound 

of  Bakers' 

Bread 

(Cents) 


Notes  upo7i  Experiments. 

The  estimated  cost  of  fiiel  may  be  considered  high  for  tuo  reasons.  First,  the  fuel 
used  was  gas  which  costs  more  than  coal  or  oil  for  cooking  purposes,  even  at  .$1  a  thou- 
.«and  cubic  feet,  which  is  lower  than  the  rate  in  many  places.  (For  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  coal,  gas,  and  oil  as  fuels,  see  page  7.').)  Second,  while  the  amount  of  bread 
made  in  each  experiment  could  not  have  been  baked  with  less  gas,  it  is  probable  that 
not  all  the  heat  furnished  was  used  for  the  baking.  There  was  enough  heat  in  the  oven 
to  bake  more  bread  if  all  of  the  heat  could  have  been  utilized.  Thus,  if  five  pounds  of 
bread  could  have  been  baked  just  as  well  as  2.646  pounds  with  the  same  amount  of  heat, 
the  estimate  for  fuel  is  evidently  higher  than  it  should  be. 

The  cost  of  materials  may  sometimes  vary  from  the  figures  given  as  in  the  price 
of  milk  which  now  costs  seven  cents  a  quart  instead  of  six.  The  price  of  butter  also 
varies  at  dilferent  seasons. 

The  cost  of  materials  could  be  lessened  in  three  ways.  First,  by  using  water 
instead  of  milk  for  mixing.  The  water  bread  is  preferred  b}'  many  persons,  and  varies 
from  milk  bread  but  little  (about  one  per  cent)  in  nutritive  value.  Second,  the  cost 
could  be  further  decreased  by  using  less  yeast  and  allowing  a  longer  time  for  the  bread 
to  rise.  If  the  bread  should  be  mixed  at  night  and  allowed  to  rise  until  mornino-  half 
the  amount  of  yeast  allowed  would  be  sulHcient.  Third,  another  reduction  in  the  cost 
could  be  made  by  omitting  the  lard,  or  by  lessening  the  amount  used.  The  bread  made 
without  shortening  is  tougher  than  that  made  with  it,  but  many  persons  consider  that 
desirable.  The  total  reduction  in  these  various  directions  may  possibly  be  one  cent  per 
pound. 

Hesults. 

The  average  cost  of  producing  one  pound  of  bread,  including  the  cost 
of  materials,  fuel,  and  labor,  is  5.865  cents.  The  cost  of  one  pound  not 
including  labor  is  3.72  cents.  The  cost  of  one  pound  not  including  either 
labor  or  fuel,  but  simply  the  cost  of  materials  is  2.942  cents. 

The  ordinary  five-cent  loaf  of  bakers'  bread  does  not  weigh  a  pound. 
The  average  of  11  loaves  of  bread  taken  from  three  different  bakeries  was 
14.4  ounces.     Hence,  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  bakers'  bread  is  somewhat 
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more  than  the  cost  of  a  loaf.  A  pound  of  bakers'  bread  costs  5.55  cents 
which  is  315  thousandths  of  a  cent  less  than  a  home-made  pound  costs 
when  the  cost  of  both  labor  and  fuel  is  considered.  The  difference  in 
cost  of  preparation  on  a  large  scale  might  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
economy  in  materials,  in  labor,  and  in  fuel. 

Gonclusio7is. 

The  cost  of  bakers'  and  home-made  bread  does  not  differ  materially 
when  the  housekeeper  counts  labor  and  fuel  in  estimating  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing the  bread  at  home.  But  when  the  fuel  would  be  burned  in  any  case, 
and  the  heat  is  available  for  baking  bread  without  extra  expense,  that  item 
should  hardly  be  counted  in  the  cost.  Again,  when  labor  is  hired  by  the 
week,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cook  or  general  houseworker,  the  time  of  the 
worker  is  available  for  bread  making,  and  does  not  mean  a  loss  of  time 
which  could  be  more  profitably  employed.  Hence,  the  item  for  labor  may 
in  these  cases  be  eliminated.  Taking  out  the  cost  of  both  labor  and  fuel, 
only  the  cost  of  materials  remains.  This  averages  2.942  cents  per  pound 
of  bread,  and  may  be  reduced,  as  has  been  shown,  to  about  two  cents. 
Under  these  conditions  it  would  evidently  be  much  cheaper  to  make 
bread  at  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  where  the  housekeeper's  aim  is  to  put 
out  of  the  house  as  much  work  as  possible,  the  reduction  of  service  secured 
by  buying  the  bread  might  prove  an  important  element  in  reducing  the 
expense  for  labor.  Provided  a  satisfactory  article  can  be  secured  it  would 
probably  be  economical  to  buy  it  ready  made. 

That  the  quality  of  bakers'  bread  is  not  better  is  due  in  part  to 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  to  the  baker.  There  is 
no  common  and  accepted  "standard"  of  what  really  good  bread  is,  and 
naturall}'^,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  standard,  the  baker  has  developed  the 
making  of  bread  purely  in  the  commercial  spirit  of  making  the  greatest 
quantity  with  the  least  expenditure  of  energy  and  money.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  baker  will,  of  his  own  initiative,  attempt  to  make  more 
nutritious  bread  until  he  feels  the  pressure  of  a  general  demand.  Yet, 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  existing  state  of  imperfection  of  the  general 
house  worker's  production,  bakers'  bread  at  present  is  of  at  least  as  good 
a  quality  as  the  bread  prepared  in  many  homes. 

The  purchase  of  bread  outside  the  home  offers  opportunity  for  wider 
choice  in  the  kinds  served.  Most  housekeepers  find  it  more  convenient 
to  make  several  loaves  of  the  same  kind  at  each  baking.  But,  when  pur- 
chased, the  kinds  may  be  as  varied  as  the  number  of  loaves. 

Comparison  of  Quality  of  Home-made  and  Bakers'  Bread. 
The  quality  of  home-made  as  compared  with  bakers'  bread  is  here 
very  imperfectly  determined,  and  remains  to  be  worked  out  more  accu- 
rately.    As  indicated  in  the  general  outline,  the  standard  of  quality  was 
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merely  the  combined  opinion  of  the  persons  who  ate  the  bread,  together 
with  such  observations  as  were  made  by  the  experimenter.  AYliile  the 
actual  diflference  in  cost  of  the  home-made  and  bakers'  bread  is  slight, 
there  is  a  difference  in  quality.  People  generally  prefer  the  home-made 
bread  because  of  its  texture  and  flavor.  The  bakers'  bread  is  very  light 
and  crumbly,  and  lacks  the  rich  wheaten  flavor  of  that  made  at  home. 

The  home-made  loaves  weighed  about  21  ounces.  The  bakers'  loaves 
about  14.  They  would  each  cut  into  20  slices.  Each  slice  of  home-made 
bread  therefore  weighed  over  an  ounce,  and  the  slices  of  bakers'  manu- 
facture but  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  an  ounce.  It  would  therefore 
se.em  probable  that  more  slices  of  bakers'  bread  than  of  home-made  would 
be  required  to  satisfy  hunger,  and  surely  individual  experience  will  cor- 
roborate this  conclusion.  Furthermore,  as  a  matter  of  practical  expe- 
rience, it  is  an  open  question  whether  home-made  l>read  does  not  go 
farther  for  family  use  than  the  same  weight  of  bakers'. 

Cost  of  Meats. 

The  effort  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  the  investigation  to  obtain 
accurate  figures  on  the  cost  of  home  preparation  of  meat.  Many  kinds  of 
cooked  meats  are  supplied  by  caterers  or  in  restaurants,  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  demand  has  increased  during  the  past  two  years,  chicken 
and  turkey,  cither  whole  or  sliced,  being  in  greatest  request.  Other  cold 
roast  meats  are  sold  sliced,  but  there  is  not  a  great  demand  for  whole  roasts. 
As  there  are  no  very  satisfactory  appliances  in  general  use  for  delivering 
meats  and  other  cooked  foods  hot,  re-heating  is  necessary  if  hot  roasts 
are  desired.  Such  an  arrangement  is  defective,  however,  since  re-heating 
usually  results  in  toughening  the  meat. 

Economists  have  long  recognized  the  fact  that  meat  is  an  expensive 
article  of  diet.  In  the  first  place,  the  original  cost  is  higher  than  that  of 
most  vegetable  foods.  For  example,  a  pound  of  rice  at  eight  cents,  or  a 
pound  of  flour  at  two  and  a  half  cents,  or  a  pound  of  corn  meal  at  two 
cents  would  each  give  more  energy  than  a  pound  of  meat  at  from  15  to 
25  cents.  Hence,  we  have  our  first  item  of  greater  expense  in  the  greater 
cost  per  pound  in  comparison  with  nutritive  value.  Secondly,  the  relative 
cost  is  increased  on  account  of  the  greater  expense  of  preparation  for  the 
table.  Meat,  either  roast,  boiled,  or  stewed,  requires  long  cooking,  in 
order  to  soften  and  separate  the  fibres  and  this  results  in  a  proportionally 
large  expenditure  for  fuel.  The  stufling  and  seasoning  required  to  give 
the  desired  flav.or,  together  with  the  labor  necessary  to  clean,  trim,  and 
prepare  the  meat,  and  to  watch,  baste,  and  tend  during  cooking,  also 
increase  the  expense. 

A  still  greater  item  of  expense  is  due  to  the  great  loss  of  material 
between  the  market  and  the  table.  This  loss  occurs  in  several  ways. 
The  market  trimmings  in  some  cases  amount  to  about  one-fourth  of  the 
weight  paid  for.     This  is  particularly  true  of  poultry  which  is  purchased 
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with  the  head,  feet,  and  entrails,  afterward  removed  by  the  dealer.  There 
is  a  further  loss  of  material  in  the  cooking  process,  due  partly  to  the 
evaporation  of  water,  and  partly  to  the  trying  out  of  fat.  This  varies 
greatly  with  different  kinds  and  cuts  of  meat.  The  shrinkage  of  material 
often  amounts  to  several  pounds,  causing  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  meat  actually  served.  There  may  be  additional  waste  if  all  of 
the  meat  served  is  not  available  for  eating,  and  there  will  often  be  con- 
siderable bone  and  fat  which  cannot  be  eaten.  These  points  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  comparing  the  cost  of  cooked  meat  sold  by  the  slice 
without  waste,  with  that  of  meat  prepared  in  the  home. 

Discussion  of  ^Experiments. 

In  the  experiments  described  turkey  and  fowl  only  were  considered. 
The  selection  was  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  differences  in  conditions 
due  to  variations  in  cut  and  quality  frequently  encountered  in  other  kinds 
of  meat. 

The  items  of  cost  are  :  (1)  materials,  including  the  cost  of  the  meat 
as  purchased  and  of  other  ingredients  added,  e.  g.,  stuffing,  etc.,  (2)  the 
labor,  and  (3)  fuel.  The  same  figures  for  the  cost  of  labor  and  fuel  were 
used  as  in  the  experiments  on  the  cost  of  bread,  scheduled  on  page  78. 

IhirTcey. 

In  the  experiments  with  turkey,  the  weights  varied  from  14  to  16 
pounds.  The  weight  as  purchased  at  the  market  was  recorded  ;  also  after 
the  market  trimming,  and  after  cleaning  in  preparation  for  stuffing.  The 
weight  of  the  stuffing  and  its  cost  were  determined,  and  the  turkey  was 
again  weighed  when  ready  for  the  oven,  and  finally,  it  was  weighed  after 
cooking  when  ready  to  serve. 

The  time  required  for  cleaning,  making  the  stuffing,  stuffing  and 
trussing,  watching,  and  basting,  and  for  washing  the  utensils  used  was 
counted.  The  roasting  was  done  upon  a  gas  range  in  a  covered  baking 
pan  which  retained  the  steam,  and  made  the  meat  less  dry  than  when 
cooked  in  an  open  pan. 

The  stuffing  was  made  of  bread  crumbs,*  (in  one  case,  of  cracker 
crumbs)  butter,  salt,  pepper.  Bell's  poultry  dressing,  and  hot  water. 

The  following  tables  show  the  variations  in  the  weight  of  the  turkey 
during  preparation  and  cooking,  and  the  cost. 

Table  No.  I  shows  the  variations  in  weight,  showing  also  the  weight  of 
the  stuffing  used,  the  shrinkage  in  cooking,  and  the  total  difference  between 
the  amounts  purchased  and  the  amounts  served. 

*  It  may  be  well  to  state  how  the  cost  of  bread  crumbs  was  determined.  A  loaf  of  bakers'  bread 
weighing  410  grams,  costing  five  cents,  was  dried  in  the  oven,  and  then  ground  up  to  form  crumbs. 
The  loaf  made  two  and  a  half  cups  of  crumbs  which  weighed  269  grams.  The  cost  of  one  cup  of  crumbs 
was  thus  reckoned  to  be  two  cents.    Experiment  performed  by  Ellen  A.  Huntington. 

The  cost  of  other  materials  was  as  follows  :  Butter,  22  cents  per  pound ;  poultry  dressing,  40  cents 
per  pound. 
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Table  No.  2  shows  the  cost  of  the  materials,  the  labor,  and  the  fuel. 
The  higredients  include  the  flour,  butter,  and  salt  used  in  browning  and 
basting  the  turkey,  and  the  stuffing  which  was  reckoned  separately. 


Table  No.  I—  Turkey. 


Weight  — 

As  purchased 

As  received 

After  cleaning 

Of  Stuffing 

1 

3, 

14  lb. 
16  1b. 
14  1b. 

*13  1b.    5oz. 
13  lb.  14y2  oz. 
11  lb.  10^2  oz. 

111b.    21/2  oz. 
13  1b.   Wooz. 
101b.  13  oz. 

tl2  oz. 
tl5  oz. 

X  lib. 

Averages, 

14  1b.  10%  oz. 

■    12  lb.  151/,  oz. 

11  lb.  13  oz. 

UVa  oz. 

*  Not  cleaned. 


t  Cracker  stuffing. 


X  Bread  stuffing. 


Table  No.  I — Turkey  —  Concluded. 


NnMBEH  OF  Experiment. 


After  Stufflng  and 

Trussing 


11  lb.  12  oz. 
14  lb.    51/2  oz. 
11  lb.    9oz. 


Averages, 12  1b.  8%  oz. 


After  cooking 


9  lb. 5  oz. 
11  lb.5oz. 
9  lb.  TVa  oz. 


10  lb.  V2  oz. 


Shrinkage 

in 

cookhig 


2  1b.  7  oz. 

3  lb.    V2  oz. 
2  1b.  H'ooz. 


2  lb.  SVa  oz. 


Difference  between 

Amount  pur- 
chased and  Amount 
served  (including 
Stufflng) 


4  1b.  11  oz. 
4  lb.  11  oz. 

4  1b.    8V2OZ. 


4  lb.  lOVe  OZ. 


Table  No.  II—  Turkey. 


Number  of  Experiment. 


Averages, 


As 
per  Bill 


$1.96 
2.24 
1.96 


$2.05 


Of  Stufflng 
(Cents) 


7.847 
5.998 
4.890 


6.245 


Of  Other 

Ingredients 
(Cents) 


1.552 
0.707 
0.647 


0.969 


$2,054 
2.307 
2.015 


2.125 


Quantities  and  Cost  Other 
THAN  Materials 


Cubic  Feet  Con-     cogj  (Cents) 
sumed 


83J 


8.050 
9.325 
7.600 


8.325 


Table  No.  II —  Turkey  —  Concluded. 


Number  of  Experiment. 


Quantities  and  Cost  Other 
THAN  Materials 


Averages, 


2h.  27  ra. 
Ih.  51  m. 
Ih.  35    ra. 


Ih.  57s  ni- 


Cost  (Cents) 


20.825 
15.725 
13.458 


16.669 


Total 
Cost 

Cost 
per  Pound 

as 

purchased 

(Cents) 

$2,342 
2.558 
2.226 

2.375 

14 
14 
14 

14 

Cost  per  Pound  as  served  - 


Excluding 

Fuel,  Labor, 

Stufflng,  Etc. 

(Cents) 


21.040 
19.800 
20.699 


20.513 


Including 

Fuel,  Labor, 

Stufflng,  Etc. 

(Cents) 


25.136 
22.608 
23.504 


23.749 


Notes  upon  the  Exx>erivienls. 
In  Table  No.  I,  experiments  Nos.  1  and  3,  the  difference  between  the  weights  of 
the  turkeys  received  and  the  weight  as  purchased,  wliioh  was  the  same  in  both  cases,  is 
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explained  as  follows :  In  the  first  case  the  market  trimmings  consisted  merely  in  the 
removal  of  the  head  and  feet,  as  the  turkey  was  not  cleaned.  In  the  other  case  the 
entrails  were  removed  leaving  only  the  giblets. 

In  experiment  No.  1,  the  item  for  labor  is  higher  than  in  the  others.  That  also  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  turkey  had  not  been  cleaned  at  the  market,  hence  extra  time  was 
required  in  preparing  it  for  cooking. 

In  experiment  No.  1,  less  stuffing  was  used  than  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  In  the  first  case 
the  stuffing  was  made  with  crackers,  in  the  others  with  bread  crumbs.  As  the  cracker 
stuffing  swells  more  in  cooking  than  the  bread  less  of  it  was  used.  The  crackers  are 
also  more  expensive  than  the  bread  crumbs,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  the  stuffing. 

Besults. 
The  actual  co.st  of  cooked  turT^ey  exclusive  of  fuel,  labor,  stuffing  and 
other  ingredients  after  subtracting  the  market  trimming,  cleaning,  and  loss 
of  weight  due  to  cook;ing,  averaged  20.513  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  of 
the  cooked  turkey  stufted,  varied  from  22.608  cents  per  pound  to  25.136 
cents,  averaging  23.749  cents.  The  cost  of  stuffing,  etc.,  and  cooking 
averaged  3.236  cents  per  pound  as  purchased. 

Conclusions. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  experiments  relating  to  bread  the  estimate  for 
fuel  is  probably  too  high,  as  previously  explained. 

The  items  for  fuel  and  labor  might  be  deducted  from  the  total  cost  of 
cooking  the  article  at  home,  under  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  bread 
experiments.  This  would  of  course  lessen  the  cost  of  the  home  produc- 
tion. At  an  average  cost  of  23.749  cents  per  pound  the  home-cooked 
turkey  is  still  cheaper  than  that  bought  ready  cooked  for  35  cents  per 
pound.  When  the  sliced  meat  is  bought  at  60  cents  per  pound  there  is 
no  waste,  and  it  is  all  edible,  but  it  is  considerably  more  expensive  than 
that  which  is  cooked  at  home. 

Cost  of  Cooked  Turkey  as  Sold. 

Roast  turkey  may  be  purchased  by  the  pound  for  from  50  to  75  cents, 
if  it  is  sliced,  or  for  from  30  to  40  cents  per  pound,  if  it  is  whole.  In  buy- 
ing it  sliced  only  the  solid  meat  is  paid  for,  of  course.  Prices  vary  con- 
siderably at  difierent  places.  It  is  thus  possible  to  buy  in  small  amounts 
if  only  a  little  is  wanted,  or  to  buy  a  whole  roast  turkey  sufficient  for  a 
large  family. 

Fowl. 

In  the  four  experiments  on  the  cost  of  fowl,  three  fowls,  varying  in 
total  weight  from  121/2  to  16^/2  pounds  were  roasted  at  each  experiment. 
The  procedure  as  to  weights  and  cost  was  identical  with  that  described 
in  the  preceding  experiments.  The  price  of  the  fowls  was  13  cents  per 
pound.  The  fowls  were  roasted  slowly  in  a  covered  pan  which  made 
them  very  tender  so  that  they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  chickens. 
The  stuffing  was  made  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  the  previous  experi- 
ments. 
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The  tables  which  follow  correspond  to  those  given  for  the  experiments 
with  turkey.  The  first  shows  the  variations  in  weight  during  preparation 
and  cooking,  the  weight  of  stuffing  used,  the  shrinkage  in  cooking,  and 
the  difference  between  the  amounts  purchased  and  the  amounts  served. 
The  second  shows  the  cost  of  the  materials,  labor,  and  fuel  used. 

Table  No.  I— Fowl. 


Number  of  Expekiment. 


As  parchased 


After  cleaning 


Of  Stuffing 


1,  . 
2    . 

3 

4 

Averages, 


15  11). 

16  1b.  8  oz. 
12  Hi.  8  oz. 
151b. 


141b.  12  oz. 


10  lb.  15V'2  oz. 
12  1b.    81/2OZ. 
101b.    4oz. 
Ulb.   2V2OZ. 


10  1b.    4oz. 
111b.   3oz. 

8  lb.    5  oz. 

9  lb.  10%  oz. 


11  lb.    3%  oz. 


9  lb.  1311^6  oz. 


2  lb.  4y2  oz. 
2  lb.  6V2  oz. 

2  lb.  8J^  oz. 

3  lb.  SV's  oz. 


2  lb.  9%  oz. 


Table  No.  I — Fowl  —  Concluded. 


Number  of  Expbriment. 


Averages, 

After  Stuffing  and 
Trussing 


11  lb.    5V2OZ. 
13  lb.    3  oz. 
10  lb.  10  oz. 

12  lb.  12y2  oz. 


11  lb.  15%  oz. 


After  cooking 


7  lb.  7  oz. 
10  lb.  11  oz. 
7  1b.  2oz. 
9  1b.  151,1.  oz. 


8  lb.  12v'8  oz. 


Shrinkage 

in 

cooking 


3  lb.  Uy.  oz. 

2  1b.    80Z. 

3  1b.    80Z. 
2  lb.  13  oz. 


3  lb.    V/s  oz. 


Difference  between 

Amount  pur- 
chased and  Amount 
served  (incl'iding 
Stuffing) 


7  1b.  9oz. 
5  1b.  13oz. 
5  lb.  6  oz. 
5  lb.  V2  oz. 


51b.l5^feoz. 


Table  No.  II— Fowl. 


Cost— 

Quantities  and  Cost  Otheb 
THAN  Materials 

NnMBEE  OF  Experiment. 

As 
per  Bill 

Of  Stuffing 
(Cents) 

Of  Other 

Ingredients 
(Cents) 

Total 

Gat 

Cubic  Feet  Con- 
sumed 

Cost  (Cents) 

1 

2 

3 

4, 

$1.95 
2.15 
1.63 
1.95 

4.692 
11.650 
13.425 
17.315 

0.579 
1.680 
1.412 

$2,003 
2.283 
1.778 
2.123 

8IV2 
64% 
68% 

5834 

8.1.50 
6.438 
6.875 
5.875 

Averages,    . 

$1.92 

11.771 

1.224 

$2,047 

68iy32 

6.835 

Table  No.  77— i^owZ  — Concluded. 


Quantitif.s  and  Cost  Other 
than  Materials 

Total 
Cost 

Cost 
per  Pound 

as 

purchased 

(Cents) 

Cost  per  Pound  as  served  — 

Number  of  Experiment. 

Labor 

Excluding 

Fuel,  Labor, 

Stuffing,  Etc. 

(Cents) 

Including 

Fuel,  Labor, 

Stuffing,  Etc. 

(Cents) 

Time 

Cost  (Cents) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Ih.  37  111. 
Ih.  55y2  m. 
2h.  33^2  m- 
Ih.  54  111. 

13.456 
16.358 
21.740 
16.150 

$2,219 
2.511 
2.064 
2.343 

13 
13 
13 
13 

26.218 
20.117 
22.877 
19.561 

29.824 
23.488 
28.960 
23.488 

Averages,     . 

2h. 

16.926 

2.284 

13 

22.193 

26.440 
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Notes  tipon  the  Experiments. 

In  the  first  and  fourth  experiments  where  equal  weights  of  fowls  were  piirchased 
there  are  several  variations  which  may  be  explained.  The  weight  of  the  two  after 
cleaning  varies  considerably.  That  is  largely  due  to  the  difference  in  the  fatness  of  the 
fowls.  In  the  first  experiments  only  6i  ounces  of  fat  were  removed  while  in  the  fourth 
10  ounces  were  taken  out.  The  giblets  in  the  first  experiment  weighed  only  7d  ounces 
while  in  the  fourth  they  weighed  12^  ounces.  By  removing  these  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  weight  is  effected,  The  amounts  of  stuffing  used  vary  within  somewhat  wide 
limits,  that  is,  from  two  pounds,  4i  ounces,  to  three  pounds,  13i  ounces.  In  the  first 
experiment,  the  stuffing  used  was  made  with  crackers,  in  the  second  and  third,  with 
bread.  In  the  fourth,  two  fowls  were  stufted  with  bread  stuffing  and  one  with  cracker 
stuffing.  In  this  experiment  the  two  fowls  most  nearly  of  the  same  weight,  one  weigh- 
ing three  pounds,  10|  ounces,  and  the  other  three  pounds,  five  ounces,  after  cleaning, 
were  stuffed  one  with  bread  stuffing  and  the  other  with  an  equal  weight  of  cracker 
stuffing.  After  cooking,  the  first  one  weighed  three  pounds,  five  ounces,  and  the  second 
three  pounds,  one  ounce, "a.  loss  in  the  first  case  of  9.79  per  cent,  and  in  the  second  of 
7.55  per  cent  in  cooking.  Hence,  the  difference  in  shrinkage  does  not  depend  materially 
on  the  kind  of  stuffing. 

In  experiment  No.  3,  the  fowls  were  received  from  the  market  without  the  cus 
tomary  cleaning.    Hence  there  was  a  greater  shrinkage  in  the  cleaning  after  they  were 
received,  than  in  the  other  experiments.     The  greater  length  of  time  required  in  clean- 
ing them  also  added  to  the  expense  for  labor,  which  is  greater  in  that  experiment  than 
in  the  others.  . 

Results. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  vary  somewhat  more  widely  than 
those  of  the  previous  set.  The  cost  per  pound  of  cooked  stuffed  fowl 
varies  from  23.488  cents  to  29.824  cents,  averaging  for  the  four  experi- 
ments 26.440  cents.  The  cost  of  stuffing  and  cooking  including  fuel  and 
labor  is  covered  by  an  addition  of  4.247  cents  per  pound  to  the  cost  per 
pound  as  served. 

Conclusions . 

When  the  cost  of  labor  and  fuel  is  included,  the  cost  of  cooked  stuffed 
fowl  averaged  26.4  cents  per  pound.  As  in  the  previous  experiments  the 
cost  of  fuel  and  labor  may  be  counted  out  under  the  same  conditions, 
thereby  lessening  the  cost  of  preparation.  In  any  case  the  cost  of  cooked 
chicken,  as  purchased,  whether  at  30  cents  per  pound  or  more,  is  somewhat 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  home-cooked  article.  The  cost  of  prepara- 
tion, i.e.,  labor  and  fuel,  requires  on  the  average  an  addition  of  2.70 
cents  per  pound  to  the  cost  of  actual  food  material  as  served  when  cooked 
at  home ;  while  if  purchased  ready  cooked  at  30  cents  per  pound  the 
expense  is  6.26  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  cost  of  food  material. 

Oast  of  Cooked  Chicken  as  Sold. 
The  prices  of  roasted  chickens  vary  very  decidedly  at  the  different 
places  where  they  are  sold.  There  are  several  ways  of  fixing  the  prices 
of  the  chickens  which  makes  comparison  of  the  cost  difficult.  In  some 
places  the  chicken  is  sold  whole  by  weight  at  35  or  40  cents  per  pound. 
In  other  places  the  whole  or  half  chicken  is  sold  for  a  fixed  price,  not 
according  to  weight  but  by  the  size  judged  casually.     In  these  cases  the 
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prices  vary  from  35  cents  to  $1.25  per  chicken.  The  size  wliich  is  sold 
whole  for  60  cents  weighs  about  two  pounds,  including  the  stuffing. 
There  is  still  a  third  way  in  which  they  are  sold.  Three  and  a  half  cents 
a  pound  is  added  to  the  cost  per  pound  as  purchased  and  the  chicken  is 
then  roasted.     In  this  case  the  weight  l)efore  the  cooking  is  the  basis  of 

calculation,  in  the  others,  the  weight  afterwards. 

* 

General  Remarks. 

Considering  each  article  separately  it  is  evidently  somewhat  cheaper 
to  cook  the  food  at  home,  yet  might  there  not  be  conditions  under  which 
it  would  be  as  cheap  to  have  it  done  outside?  For  example,  the  time  of 
the  housekeeper  might  be  spent  in  teaching,  writing,  or  otherwise  in 
earning  money  which  would  exceed  the  increased  expense  of  ready-cooked 
food.  It  would  then  be  economy  for  her  to  devote  her  time  to  these  more 
remunerative  occupations,  and  supply  her  table  w^ith  ready-cooked  food. 
Again,  in  these  experiments  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  cost  of 
the  equipment  and  for  the  w^ear  and  tear  incident  to  the  processes  of  home 
cooking. 

If  enough  food  could  be  cooked  outside,  might  it  not  be  possible  to 
do  away  with  the  cooking  equipment  in  the  house  ?  It  has  been  suggested 
that  in  this  case  the  services  of  the  cook  could  be  dispensed  with,  and 
perhaps  the  general  house  worker  could  be  removed  from  the  house,  and 
her  place  supplied  by  specialists  in  different  departments  of  housework, 
who  would  give  a  small  portion  of  their  time  to  a  number  of  difterent 
families.  The  fuel  could  be  done  away  with  altogether,  providing  the 
regular  heating  apparatus  of  the  house  was  extended  to  the  kitchen ;  and 
even  the  room  itself  would  be  available  for  other  purposes. 

A  further  saving  could  be  made  in  the  food  of  the  housew^orkers.* 
The  cost  of  their  food  is,  for  various  reasons,  often  greater  in  proportion 
than  that  of  the  members  of  the  family.  Much  food  material  also,  through 
carelessness  and  ignorance  in  preserving  it,  finds  its  way  to  the  garbage 
can.  If  the  food  were  purchased  ready  cooked  outside,  would  there  not 
be  less  opportunity  for  wastefulness  of  this  kind,  since  the  tendency  w^ould 
be  to  estimate  closely  the  amount  provided  so  that  there  would  be  just 
enough  and  no  surplus  ?  In  this  case,  if  the  houseworker  still  lived  in  the 
house,  her  allowance  would  be  more  limited  than  with  the  usual  lavish 
table  of  the  ordinary  American  housekeeper,  and  this  item  of  waste  would 
be  decreased. 

Hence,  by  saving  equipment,  service,  fuel,  space,  and  food,  might 
not  the  extra  output  for  ready-cooked  articles  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced ?  When  arrangements  for  delivering  food  hot  and  ready  to  serve 
are  perfected,  it  may  be  found  entirely  feasible  to  adopt  this  method  of 
providing  for  the  family  table,  and  one  feature  of  the  domestic  prolilem 
will  be  solved. 

*  The  term  "  houseworker,"  as  used  in  this  report,  is  employed  in  preference  to  the  current  terms 

''servant"  or  "  domestic." 
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Cost  of  Entire  Food  Consumed  by  the  Family. 

The  objection  most  often  raised  to  buying  food  ready  cooked  is  its 
expense.  Those  to  whom  it  would  be  the  greatest  boon  are  those  who 
feel  obliged  to  economize  most  closely. 

T^ie  experiments  next  described  were  made  in  order  to  test  the  present 
facilities  for  the  purchase  and  delivery  of  ready-cooked  food  in  Boston, 
and  to  compare  the  cost  of  furnishing  the  table  with  food  bought  ready 
cooked  with  the  cost  of  preparing  the  same  food  at  home. 

The  present  sale  of  cooked  food  is  largely  to  persons  with  a  small 
family  who  are  doing  light  housekeeping.  Under  ordinary  conditions  so 
large  a  family  as  the  one  considered  here  would  have  the  cooking  done 
at  home  with  only  occasional  purchases  of  ready-cooked  food.  But  the 
possibility  of  buying  everything  for  the  table  outside,  even  for  a  large 
family,  is  here  demonstrated  and  the  results  are  not  without  interest  and 
suggestion. 

While  cooked  food  can  be  purchased,  it  cannot  often  be  delivered 
with  the  guarantee  of  its  being  hot  on  arrival.  It  thus  becomes  necessary 
to  re-heat  the  food  before  serving  and  this  occasions  some  expense  for  fuel 
and  service.  The  utensils  used  in  re-heating,  and  those  in  which  the  food 
is  delivered  require  washing,  hence  service  is  again  required  for  this  oper- 
ation. The  factors,  then,  which  make  up  the  expense  of  serving  food 
bought  ready  cooked  are  the  cost  of  the  food  itself,  the  fuel  used  in 
re-heating,  and  the  service  involved  in  preparing  it  for  the  table. 

We  have  much  the  same  factors  in  the  cost  of  home-cooked  food. 
First,  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials,  second,  the  fuel,  and  third,  the 
labor  in  preparing. 

Discussion  of  Experiments. 

These  experiments  were  begun  at  the  School  of  Housekeeping  in 
November,  1899,  and  repeated  in  May,  1901.  As  accurate  quantitative 
experiments  the  results  have  no  value,  for  the  work  was  not  sufficiently 
exact.  The  work  was  undertaken  merely  to  answer  practically  the  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  purchase  ready-cooked  all  the 
food  required  for  a  family  and  what  the  relative  cost  would  be  as  com- 
pared with  the  home-made  product. 

During  the  first  experiment  there  were  from  eight  to  10  people  in  the 
family,  and  everything  required,  including  tea,  coftee,  etc.,  was  purchased 
ready-cooked.  The  articles  came  from  several  different  establishments, 
but  much  of  the  food  was  cooked  at  the  New  England  Kitchen.  In  each 
case  the  experiment  continued  three  days.  The  following  week  the  same 
menu  was  repeated  for  three  days,  all  of  the  food  being  cooked  in  the 
house,  and  the  difference  in  expense  was  estimated.  As  in  the  experi- 
ments previously  described  the  cost  of  labor  was  estimated  at  8I/2  cents 
an  hour,  and  of  fuel  at  $1  per  1,000  feet  for  gas;  0.31  cents  per  pound 
for  coal.     Oil  is  taken  at  10  and  12  cents  per  gallon. 
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111  the  three  tables  for  November,  1899,  which  follow,  the  menus  for 
the  corresponding  days  when  the  food  was  cooked  outside  and  inside  the 
house  are  given,  and  the  expense  in  each  case.  The  cost  of  service  and 
fuel  is  also  reckoned  and  included  in  the  final  estimate.  The  total  num- 
ber of  meals  served  is  recorded  and  the  cost  per  person  per  meal  is 
computed.  A  coal  stove  was  used  when  the  cooking  was  done  inside 
the  house,  and  an  Aladdin  oven  was  employed  to  re-heat  the  ready- 
cooked  food. 

The  tables  for  May,  1901,  present  the  results  of  the  experiment 
as  repeated.  The  menus  of  the  earlier  experiment  were  repeated  as 
nearly  as  possible,  although  a  few  slight  variations  were  necessary  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  season.  At  this  time  the  family  was  con- 
siderably larger  than  previously,  averaging  15  persons  ;  and  the  food  was 
re-heated  by  means  of  a  gas  stove,  occasionally  supplemented  by  an 
Aladdin  oven. 

Menus.     November  9  and  12,  1899. 


Classification. 


Cost  —  All  Food 

cooked 

Outside  (24  Meals 

served) 


Cost  — All  Food 

cooked 
Inside  (38  Meals 

served) 


Breakfast 

Oranges 

Cracked  wheat 

Cream 

Beans,  .        .        .  ' 

Brown  bread 

Fish  balls 

Catsup, 

Butter 

Coffee 

Luncheon 

Potato  salad, 

Sliced  bam, 

White  rolls 

Butter, 

Cocoa 

Canned  cherries, 

Frosted  silver  cake 

Dinner, 

Julienne  soup 

Roast  chicken, 

Peas  (canned) 

Rice  croquettes 

Crab  apple  jelly, 

White  bread 

Lettuce 

Mayonnaise 

Bread  sticks, 

Macaroon  ice  cream, 

Sponge  cake, 

Service  in  preparing  meals  at  8^  cents  per  hour. 
Fuel  consumed  in  preparing  meals  : 

Kerosene  at  10  cents  per  gal 

Coal, -65  lbs 

Total  cost 

Average  cost  per  person  per  meal, 


0.08 
0.03 
0.23 
0.03 
0.08 
0.17 
0.02 
0.09 
0.05 

1.05 
0.03 
0.20 
0.05 
0.09 
0.08 
0.30 
0.25 

3.27 
0.36 
1.33 
0.13 
0.07 
0.08 
0.05 
0.20 
0.18 
0.05 
0.72 
0.10 

1.41 


$6.71 
$0.23981 
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Menus.     November  10  and  13,  1899. 


Classification. 


Cost  — All  Food 

cooked 

Outside  (86  Meals 

served) 


Cost  — All  Food 

cooked 

Inside  (31  Meals 

served) 


Breakfast, 

Tokay  grapes 

Corn  meal  mush 

Cream 

Beef  croquetteB  (see  soup  of  day  before), 

Oatmeal  rolls 

Bread 

Butter 

Coffee, 

Luncheon, 

Tomato  soup, 

Crackers 

Cold  chicken  (from  day  before),      .        . 

Saratoga  chips, 

Brown  bread 

Butter 

Indian  pudding 

Tea 

Dinner,        , 

Pea  soup 

Roast  beef 

Potato  croquettes, 

Bread 

Lettuce, 

French  dressing, 

Crackers,      . 

Apple  tapioca 

Service  in  preparing  meals  at  8^  cents  per  hour. 
Fuel  consumed  in  preparing  meals  : 

Kerosene  at  10  cents  per  gal 

Coal,  48  lbs., 

Total  cost, 

Average  cost  per  person  per  meal. 


Menus.     November  11  and  14,  1899. 


Classification. 


Cost  — All  Food 

cooked 

Outside  (38  Meals 

served) 


Cost  — All  Food 

cooked 
Inside  (89  Meals 

served) 


Breakfast 

Apples  and  bananas,  . 
Boiled  hominy,    .        .        . 

Cream 

Creamed  codfish, 
Graham  muffins. 
Oatmeal  bread,    . 
Coffee, 

Luncheon, 

Fish  chowder. 
Crackers,     .... 
Cold^beef  (from  day  before) 
Macaroni  and  cheese, 


$0.67 
0.10 
0.02 
0.23 
0.13 
0.06 
0.08 
0.05 

1.00 
0.30 
0.02 

■   0.12 
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Menus.     November  11  and  14,  1899  —  Concluded. 


Classification. 


Cost  —  All  Food 

cooked 

Inside  (39  Meals 

served) 


Luncheon  —  Con. 

Oatmeal  rolls, 

Butter, 

Cocoa, 

Cream  puffs 

Dinner, 

Chicken  soup  (see  dinner,  Nov.  9),  . 

Celery, 

Lamb  pie 

Boiled  rice 

White  bread, 

Crackers, 

Lobster  salad 

Apple  pie 

Cheese 

■Service  in  preparing  meals  at  8^  cents  per  hour, 
Fuel  consumed  in  preparing  meals  : 

Kerosene  at  10  cents  per  gal.,    . 

Coal,  48J  lbs 

Total  cost 

Average  cost  per  person  per  meal,        . 


$3.87 
$0.13349 


Menus.     May  8  and  14,  1901. 


Classification'. 


Cost— All  Food 

cooked 

Outside  (50  Meals 

served) 


Cost  — A 11  Food 

cooked 
Inside  (43  Meals 

served) 


Breakfast,  . 
Oranges, 
Cracked  wheat,  . 
Beans,  . 
Fish  balls,    . 
Brown  bread, 
Catsup, 
Coffee, . 
Cocoa,  . 
Cream, 
Butter, . 

Luncheon,  . 

Potato  salad. 
Sliced  ham,  . 
White  rolls. 
Cocoa,  . 
Butter,  . 

Canned  cherries. 
Frosted  silver  cake. 
Bread,  . 

Dinner, 

Julienne  soup,  . 
Roast  chicken,  . 
Peas  (canned),  . 
Rice  croquettes,  . 
White  bread. 


$1.06 
0.13 
0.02 
0.06 
0.16 
0.06 
0.09 
0.07 
0.11 
0.25 
0.11 

1.39 
0.08 
0.-19 
0.03 
0.11 
0.11 
0.30 
0.24 
0.03 

4.50 
0.25 
2.25 
0.37 
0.07 
0.06 
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Menus.     May  8  and  14,  1901  — Concluded. 


Classification. 


Cost  — All  Food 

cooked 

Outside  (50  Meals 

served) 


Cost  — All  Food 

cooked 
Inside  (43  Meals 

served) 


Dinner  —  Con. 

Lettuce 

Mayonnaise 

Bread  Bticlis, 

Macaroon  ice  cream, 

Sponge  cal^e, 

Service  in  preparing  meals  at  8^  cents  per  hour, 
Fuel  consumed  in  preparing  meals  : 

Gas  at  $1  per  thousand  cubic  feet,    . 

Total  cost, 

Average  cost  per  person  per  meal, 


$8.57 
$0.1993 


Menus.     May  9  and  15,  1901. 


Classification. 


Cost  — All  Food 

cooked 

Outside  (44  Meals 

served) 


Cost  — All  Food 

cooked 

Inside  (43  Meals 

served) 


Breakfast, 

Bananas, 

Corn  meal  mush, 

Beef  croquettes  (see  soup  of  day  before). 

Health  rolls 

Bread 

Butter,.        .        , 

Coffee 

Cocoa 

Cream, 

Luncheon 

Tomato  soup 

Crackers, 

Potato  chips, 

Cold  chicken  (from  day  before). 

Brown  bread 

Butter, 

Indian  pudding, 

Cream 

Tea, 

Dinner 

Pea  soup 

Roast  beef 

Potato  croquettes 

Bread 

Lobster  salad 

Crackers 

Cream  puffs, 

Service  in  preparing  meals  at  8i  cents  per  hour, 
Fuel  consumed  in  preparing  meals: 

Gas  at  $1  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  . 

Kerosene  at  12  cents  per  gal 

Total  cost 

Average  cost  per  person  per  meal. 


$0.95 
0.15 
0.01 
0.08 
0.14 
0.03 
0.11 
0.07 
0.11 
0.25 

0.71 
0.13 
0.06 
0.04 

0.03 
0.11 

0.18 
0.13 
0.03 

2.70 
0.08 
0.91 
0.13 
0.03 
1.10 
0.06 
0.39 

1.18 


$5.87 
$0.1365 
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3fenus.     May  10  and  16,  1901. 


CLASSIFICATIOIf. 


Cost  — All  Food 

cooked 

Outside  (47  Meals 

served) 


Cost  — A 11  Food 

cooked 

Inside  (43  Meals 

served) 


Breakfast 

Oranges, 

Boiled  hominy 

Creamed  codfish, 

Graham  muffins, 

Health  hread, 

Coffee, 

Cocoa 

Cream, 

Butter, 

Luncheon 

Fish  chowder 

Crackers, 

Cold  beef  (from  day  before),    . 
Macaroni  and  cheese,         .... 

Health  rolls 

Butter, 

Cocoa 

Apple  tapioca  pudding 

Cream 

Dinner 

Chicken  soup  (see  dinner,  May  14), 

Radishes, 

Lamb  pie 

Boiled  rice,  . 

White  bread 

Lettuce, 

French  dressing, 

Crackers, 

Apple  pie 

Cheese 

Service  in  preparing  meals  at  8^  cents  per  hour, 
Fuel  consumed  in  preparing  meals  : 

Oas  at  $1  per  thousand  cubic  feet,   . 

Total  cost 

Average  cost  per  person  per  meal. 


O.U 
0.02 
0.14 
0.10 
0.05 
0.07 
0.11 
0.25 
0.11 

1.41 

0.55 
0.04 

0.17 
0.14 
0.11 
0.11 
0.16 
0.13 

1.13 

0.10 
0.33 
0.06 
0.03 
0.30 
0.03 
0.04 
0.19 
0.05 

1.05 


$4.91 
$0.1142 


Notes  upon  the  Experiments. 

In  both  cases,  in  the  second  experiment,  the  cost  per  person  per  meal  of  the  food 
from  outside  is  somewhat  less  than  in  the  first  one.  There  are  various  reasons  for  this. 
In  the  first  place,  in  catering  for  a  large  family  somewhat  less  food  may  be  provided  in 
proportion  to  the  number  than  in  a  small  one.  In  a  few  cases  the  same  amount  was 
purchased  when  15  were  served  as  for  the  family  of  eight,  and  there  was  ample  for  the 
wants  of  the  family.  The  danger  of  providing  too  generously  for  the  family  is  lessened 
when  food  is  bought  outside.  Just  enough  was  ordered  in  these  experiments  to  serve 
the  number  expected,  and  there  was  very  little  left,  while  in  the  home  preparation  the 
quantities  provided  were  often  more  than  enough  so  that  there  was  some  food  left,  which 
in  so  large  a  family  could  not  be  served  to  advantage  at  another  meal. 

The  time  of  year  might  be  a  factor  which  would  help  to  account  for  the  diflference 
in  expense  in  the  two  experiments,  for  it  is  to  be  expected  that  appetites  would  be 
keener  in  November  than  in  May,    Also,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  food  to  purchase 
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could  be  made  more  closely  in  May  than  in  November,  when  the  family  was  just  adjust- 
ing itself  to  its  surroundings,  and  its  tastes  and  capacity  were  not  known.  Undoubtedly, 
therefore,  the  second  experiment  represents  better  catering  than  the  first. 

The  ciu-ious  discrepancy  in  time  between  the  first  and  second  experiments  seems 
to  have  no  rational  basis  other  than  a  mistake  in  one  case  or  the  other.  Difference  in 
the  prices  of  the  same  article  of  food,  where  this  varies  greatly  in  the  two  cases,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  second  experiment,  less  expensive  grades  of  the 
same  food  were  sometimes  used. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  which  intervened  between  the  experiments  the  prices  of 
cooked  food  declined  slightly.  It  is  probable  that  jirices  will  continue  to  grow  less  as 
the  demand  increases,  so  that  it  may  sometime  be  so  much  cheaper  to  buy  everything 
cooked  that  home  cooking  will  be  considered  an  expensive  luxury. 

In  comparing  the  cost  of  the  individual  articles  made  inside  and  outside  of  the 
house  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  what  kinds  of  dishes  there  is  the  greatest  difference. 
For  instance  in  croquettes  of  various  kinds  we  find  noticeable  differences.  Rice  cro- 
quettes outside  cost  36  cents ;  inside  only  seven  cents.  Beef  croquettes  cost  32  cents 
outside,  eight  cents  inside.  Potato  croquettes  cost  48  cents  outside,  13  inside.  Lamb 
pie  outside  costs  $1.20  ;  inside  33  cents.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  inside 
and  outside  cost  of  muffins,  rolls,  and  bread  sticks.  In  all  these  instances  of  wide  dif- 
erence  in  cost,  the  articles  are  those  which  require  a  good  deal  of  time  and  handling  in 
the  preparation,  not  those  in  which  the  materials  are  most  expensive.  If  a  cook  or  gen- 
eral house  worker  is  employed,  so  that  the  time  she  spends  in  cooking  ma}^  be  elimi- 
nated, the  table  can  be  furnished  with  elaborately-made  dishes  the  expense  of  which 
consists  largely  in  the  labor  involved  in  preparation.  If  cooking  of  this  sort  is  desired, 
one  can  evidently  have  more  variety  at  less  expense  when  such  dishes  are  prepared 
at  home. 

Results. 

In  the  first  experiments  the  average  cost  per  person  per  meal  in- 
cluding fuel  and  labor  was  0.25569  cents  when  all  the  food  was  cooked 
outside.  The  same  food  was  prepared  at  home  at  an  average  cost  ol 
0.16485  cents  per  person  per  meal.  In  other  words,  the  cost  per  person 
per  meal  was  55.10  per  cent  more  when  the  food  was  purchased  ready 
cooked  than  when  the  cooking  was  all  done  at  home. 

In  the  second  series  of  experiments  in  May,  1901,  the  average  cost 
per  person  per  meal  outside,  including  fuel  and  labor,  w^as  0.19533  cents, 
while  inside  it  was  0.15  cents,  that  is,  the  ready-cooked  food  cost  30.22 
per  cent  more  than  that  prepared  in  the  house. 

The  saving  in  time  by  the  purchase  of  the  food  ready  cooked  was 
very  great.  In  the  first  experiment  4l/'2  hours  were  required  to  prepare 
the  cooked  food  for  the  table.  It  took  321^  hours  to  cook  the  same  food 
in  the  house.  In  the  second  experiment  the  difference  was  also  very 
marked.  The  time  needed  for  preparing  the  food  cooked  outside  was  11 
hours,  while  it  took  41l/o  hours  for  the  home-cooked  articles. 

Condusions. 
It  was  a  decided  surprise  to  the  family  to  find  that  the  food  cooked 
outside  of  the  house  Avas  so  good.  The  meats  in  particular  were  very 
well  cooked.  Although  they  had  to  be  re-heated  they  were  not  dried  or 
toughened.  The  soups,  too,  were  extremely  good.  Tea  and  coffee  and 
a  few  other  thino-s  were  much  better  when  made  at  home.     But  while 
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admitting  that  the  articles  from  outside  were  good  the  majority  of  the 
family  preferred  the  home  cooking. 

The  experiments  proved  (1)  that  a  well-varied  menu  of  good  quality 
could  be  provided  for  a  large  fjimily  from  food  prepared  outside  the 
house  ;  (2)  that  the  expense  was  greater  when  the  food  was  bought  out- 
side ;  (3)  that  there  was  a  great  saving  in  time  and  labor  by  the  purchase 
of  food  outside. 

In  general,  may  we  not  conclude  that  it  might  be  possible  to  do 
away  with  all  cooking  in  the  house,  when  the  increase  in  expense  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  saving  of  time  and  labor?  In  small  families 
especially,  where  the  cost  of  food  is  greater  in  proportion  than  in  large 
families,  the  meals  might  easily  be  entirely  cooked  outside,  making  it 
possible  in  a  small  house  or  in  an  apartment  to  dispense  with  a  maid. 
Again,  to  purchase  food  ready-cooked  might  give  the  mistress  time  to  do 
more  profitable  work.  In  a  small  family  the  exact  amount  required  could 
be  purchased.  This  would  save  nuich  of  the  waste,  both  in  buying  and 
serving,  which  seems  unavoidable  when  the  small  (juantities  needed  are 
cooked  at  home. 

The  choice  of  foods  ready  cooked  must  necessarily  l)e  limited.  Since 
in  the  present  development  of  the  industry  the  food  must  be  cooked  a 
considerable  time  before  it  is  served,  and  must  usually  be  re-heated  if  it  is 
to  be  served  hot,  all  the  dishes  which  spoil  by  standing,  or  which  depend 
upon  immediate  serving  for  their  peculiar  delicacy,  are  debarred.  Thus 
such  things  as  cheese  dishes,  soutHes,  cooked  eggs,  and  certain  other 
dishes  would  only  be  good  freshly  made  at  home.  These  might  all  of 
them  be  made  with  a  very  simple  cooking  equipment  such  as  a  small  oil 
or  gas  stove,  or  even  a  chafing  dish.  If  a  maid  is  kept  it  would  require 
no  expense  for  lalior  to  have  her  do  such  simple  cooking  as  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  few  dishes ;  or  the  housekeeper  herself  could  do  it,  with 
very  little  outlay  in  time  and  energy. 

The  further  equipment  of  the  kitchen  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
provided  arrangements  could  be  perfected  for  delivering  the  cooked  food 
hot,  ready  to  serve.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  done  in  time  and  indeed 
has  already  been  attempted.  When  its  success  is  assured,  may  not  home 
cooking  as  we  now  know  it  l)e  relegated  to  the  past,  at  least  so  far  as 
cities  are  concerned? 

Present  Status  of  Food  Prepared  out  of  the  House. 
The  experiments  described  in  this  article  give  some  indication  of  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  food  now  prepared  out  of  the  house,  and  visits  to 
grocers  and  caterers  will  extend  the  list  of  such  prepared  foods.  Grocers 
sell  all  kinds  of  canned  articles,  such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  soups,  meats, 
fish,  pickles,  and  preserves.  These  are  practically  ready  for  use  though 
some  of  them  need  to  be  re-heated.  There  are  also  a  number  of  prepared 
foods,  such  as  breakfast  cereals,  which  require  little  or  no  cooking ;  and 
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various  kinds  of  crackers,  biscuits,  sweet  cakes,  and  cookies  which  are 
ready  for  use.  Besides  canned  meats  many  grocers  sell  freshly-cooked 
ham,  sliced  and  ready  to  serve.  There  are  other  partially  prepared  foods 
which  can  now  be  bought  such  as  shelled  nuts,  seeded  raisins,  vegetables, 
such  as  peas  and  beans  already  shelled,  all  helping  to  lessen  the  amount 
of  work  in  home  cooking.  Bakeries  supply  breads  in  great  variety,  baked 
beans,  pies,  cakes,  and  other  kinds  of  pastry.  The  caterers  offer  freshly- 
cooked  meats  of  all  kinds,  breads,  rolls,  plain  and  fancy  cakes,  pastry, 
puddings,  jellies,  soups,  salads,  sauces,  both  hot  and  cold,  croquettes  and 
cutlets,  and  so  on  through  a  long  list  of  articles  which  furnish  sufficient 
variety  to  supply  any  table. 

At  first,  the  cost  of  these  articles  seems  high  in  comparison  with  the 
same  things  cooked  at  home,  and,  as  shown  in  the  experiments  described, 
when  the  mere  expSnse  of  the  raw  material  is  considered  they  are  more 
expensive  than  the  home-made  articles.  But  the  caterers  have  to  charge 
enough  to  cover  their  outlay  for  rent,  service,  lights,  fuel,  and  deprecia- 
tion of  plant,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  materials.  In  one  case,  an  allow- 
ance of  22  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  material  is  made  to  cover  these 
expenses,  and  any  profit  must  be  added  to  this.  They  also  have  to  cover 
the  risk  of  having  food  left  on  their  hands  unsold,  although  where  a 
restaurant  is  run  in  connection  with  the  establishment,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  risk  is  small  as  the  food  can  be  made  over  and  used  there. 

The  quahty  of  the  foods  bought  ready  cooked  varies  as  greatly  as 
that  in  individual  homes.  Most  of  the  things  bought  in  tins  are  quite  as 
good,  if  carefully  put  up,  as  those  cooked  in  the  house.  The  foods  bought 
of  bakers  and  caterers  vary  much  in  quality.  But  the  -conditions  under 
which  they  are  prepared,  and  the  materials  which  go  into  them  must  be 
considered,  and  where  care  is  taken  to  have  these  conditions  satisfactory, 
the  food  is  almost  invariably  well  cooked  and  palatable.  Interest  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser  to  investigate  these  conditions  is  the  best  guarantee 
of  clean  and  wholesome  food. 

Many  of  the  restaurants  send  out  dinners  as  ordered  from  their  cards 
at  regular  prices.  This  makes  the  cost  of  a  meal  very  high,  as  a  single 
order,  rarely  enough  for  more  than  two,  costs  as  much  as  a  whole  meal  for 
an  ordinary  family. 

Certain  caterers  have  to  a  limited  extent  undertaken  the  delivery  of 
meals,  and  have  employed  apparatus  more  or  less  successful  for  keep- 
ing the  food  hot.  These  are  usually  portable  cases  with  insulating  mate- 
rial in  the  walls,  and  fitted  to  contain  charcoal,  hot  soapstone,  or  other 
heating  appliances.  Hot  coftee  is  also  delivered  in  quantity  in  insulated 
tanks. 

The  preparation  and  sale  of  cooked  food  have  increased  so  much  in 
the  last  two  years  that  one  may  reasona])ly  predict  a  still  greater  increase 
in  the  near  future.  One  caterer  reports  that  his  sales  in  this  line  are  five 
times  greater  than  two  years  ago.     One  enterprising  department  store 
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has  opened  a  "  delicatessen  "  department  where  cooked  meats,  croquettes, 
pressed  meats,  salads,  etc.,  are  sold.  During  the  six  months  since  its 
opening  the  business  has  greatly  increased.  The  sales  are  greater  during 
hot  weather  than  in  the  winter,  and  on  Saturdays  large  amounts  are  sold 
for  Sunday  consumption.  At  one  store,  w^hich  makes  a  specialty  of 
cooked  food,  the  sales  average  about  700  per  day.  This  includes  bread, 
rolls,  sandwiches,  meats,  vegetables,  salads,  etc. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

It  is  farthest  from  the  intention  of  the  Domestic  Science  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnw  or  of  the  School  of  Housekeep- 
ing to  advocate  any  modification  of  present  methods  of  housekeeping 
which  would  make  it  more  difficult  and  complex.  "Not  to  add  to  the 
burden  of  the  home-maker  by  demanding  of  her  an  expert's  knowledge ; 
not  to  increase  the  drudgery  of  daily  living  by  rendering  more  complex 
the  already  cumbersome  and  complicated  machinery  of  daily  life ;  not  to 
elaborate  but  to  simplify :  To  discard  what  is  useless  and  unwieldy ;  to 
forge  the  facts  of  science  into  practical  tools  by  whose  aid  the  home's 
efficiency  in  the  production  of  health  and  character  shall  be  increased ;  to 
subordinate  the  household  machinery  to  the  ends  for  which  it  exists  and 
so  make  possible  a  fuller  expression  of  those  ideals  of  character  and 
citizenship  through  which  alone  the  home  has  a  true  economic  justifica- 
tion,"—  this  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  School  of  Housekeeping  and 
gives  the  impetus  to  the  present  study  of  foods. 

Nevertheless,  before  practical  constructive  measures  can  be  taken 
to  simplify  and  perfect  household  machinery,  there  must  be  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  present  facts  of  daily  living  and  of  their  relation  to 
other  phases  of  the  world's  activity ;  for  any  evolution  of  housekeeping 
must  be  conditioned  by  the  laws  that  govern  the  industrial  and  social 
world  at  large.  Accurate  knowledge  of  present  facts  can  come  only 
through  a  careful  and  exact  study  of  existing  conditions  and  it  is.  for  this 
reason  that  Miss  Bigelow's  work  on  the  cost  of  bread  and  of  meats  is  of 
value.  Obviously  it  does  not  take  a  scientific  investigation  to  inform  the 
practical  housekeeper  that  bakers'  bread  is  of  a  certain  quality  and  price, 
but  just  what  the  price  of  a  home-made  loaf  is,  and,  provided  fuel  and 
labor  are  included  in  the  cost,  how  nearly  this  price  approximates  the  price 
of  the  article  purchased  outside  of  the  house,  few  of  even  the  most  practi- 
cal housekeepers  would  be  prepared  to  say. 

The  very  limited  investigation  covered  by  this  report  has  shown  that 
for  such  salient  items  of  household  expenditure  as  cost  of  fuel,  cost  of 
labor,  cost  of  wear  and  tear,  cost  to  employer  of  living  expenses  of  employe, 
the  average  housekeeper,  though  she  be  most  experienced  and  practical, 
can  give  no  estimate ;  and  until  these  points,  and  numerous  other  items 
of  family  expenditure,  are  definitely  recognized  and  determined,  there  can 
be  no  conscious  recognition  of  the  real  significance  of  present  conditions. 
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It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true  that  with  the  existing  appliances  for 
housekeeping  it  would  often  be  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  alter  present 
methods  in  housework,  and  that  to  purchase  large  amounts  of  cooked  food, 
or  to  do  away  with  the  services  of  many  houseworkers,  would  not  be 
practicable  until  there  has  been  sufficient  evolution  in  the  plan  and  equip- 
ment of  the  house  itself  to  adapt  it  to  the  new  conditions.  That  the 
tendency  is  to  have  increased  amounts  of  work  done  outside  the  house  is 
undeniable.  Laundry  work  and  certain  kinds  of  cleaning  and  cooking  are 
already  done  by  outside  agencies  in  constantly  increasing  amounts.  They 
are  merely  following  the  course  of  other  household  industries  that  left  the 
home-roof  earlier  in  the  century  —  candlemaking,  the  curing  of  meats, 
spinning,  weaving,  to  a  certain  extent  sewing,  and  many  other  incipient 
industries  that  have  now  become  specialized  and  organized  in  factories  and 
shops  on  a  colossal  "scale.  How  far  this  tendency  of  having  housework 
done  by  outside  agencies  will  be  carried,  is  a  disputed  question,  but  that 
the  tendency  exists,  and  that  it  is  in  line  with  the  general  course  of 
industry  cannot  be  denied  by  the  most  conservative  home-makers.  In  so 
far  as  it  is  in  line  with  the  general  impulse  by  which  industrial  and  social 
forces  are  shaping  the  world,  it  is  inevitable.  Failure  to  recognize  the 
tendency  can  only  prolong  present  friction  and  discomfort ;  attempts  to 
thwart  it  can  only  end  in  ultimate  defeat. 

[Note.  —  The  economic  factors  involved  in  the  cost  of  living  under  the  present 
organization  of  industry,  the  relative  food  value  of  different  dietaries,  the  relation  of  the 
cost  of  service  to  other  items  of  household  expense,  the  improvements  possible  in  do- 
mestic economy  as  a  feature  of  the  industrial  problem,  the  prevention  of  waste,  etc., 
have  been  considered  in  different  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor,  or  in  previous  issues  of  the  Bulletin.  See  Workingmen's  budgets  (dietaries  and 
costs) ,  Report  for  1875,  pp.  221  et  seq. ;  Comparative  prices  and  cost  of  living:  1860- 
1883,  Massachusetts  and  Great  Britain,  Part  IV,  Report  for  1884 ;  Food  consumption. 
Quantities,  costs,  and  nutrients  of  food-materials.  Part  III,  Report  for  1886 ;  Hours  of 
labor  in  domestic  service,  Bulletin  No.  8,  October,  1898 ;  Social  conditions  in  domestic 
service,  Bulletin  No.  13,  February,  1900 ;  Household  expenses,  Bulletin  No.  15,  April, 
1900;  etc.] 


LEGISLATION   OF    1900  AFFECTING  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 


Our  last  summary,  published  in  the  Bulletin  for  May,  1900,  covered 
recent  legislation  in  the  United  States  affecting  hours  of  labor  up  to  Jan- 
uary 1,   1900.     Since  that  date,  up  to  January  1,  1901,  the  following 


changes  have  been  made 


In  Massachusetts,  it  is  provided  that  the  act  fixing  eight  hours  as  the 
limit  of  a  day's  work  for  employes  of  cities  and  towns,  which,  by  the  terms 
of  the  statute  was  made  dependent  upon  the  acceptance  by  a  majority  of 
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the  registered  ^-oters  in  any  city  or  town  at  an  annual  election,  shall  be 
submitted  for  such  acceptance  upon  the  petition  of  100  or  more  registered 
voters  in  a  city  or  25  or  more  registered  voters  in  a  town,  filed  with  the 
city  or  town  clerk  30  days  or  more  previous  to  the  election,  (Chap. 
357  —  1900.) 

The  hours  of  minors  under  18  and  of  women  employed  in  mercantile 
establishments  are  reduced  from  60  to  58  per  week,  except  in  retail  shops 
during  December.      (Chap.  378  —  1900.) 

The  hours  of  labor  for  employes  in  county  jails  or  houses  of  correc- 
tion are  limited  to  60  per  week.      (Chap.  425  —  1900.) 

In  iSfew  York,  it  is  provided  that  the  law  fixing  eight  hours  as  a  day's 
work  for  employes  in  the  pul)lic  service  shall  not  apply  to  engineers, 
electricians,  or  elevator  men  in  public  buildings  during  the  session  of  the 
Legislature.      (Chap.  298  —  1900.) 

The  hours  of  pharmacists  or  drug  clerks  employed  in  any  city  having 
a  population  of  one  million  are  limited  to  70  per  week.  Six  hours  over- 
time is  permitted  in  any  week  for  the  purjjose  of  making  a  shorter  suc- 
ceeding week,  but  the  aggregate  working  hours  in  an}'  two  such  weeks 
shall  not  exceed  136.  The  working  hours  each  day  are  to  be  consecu- 
tive, with  one  hour  allowance  for  each  meal,  and  they  arc  to  be  so  arranged 
that  an  employe  shall  receive  at  least  one  full  day  oft'  in  every  two  con- 
secutive weeks.      (Chap.  453  —  1900.) 

In  Ohio,  eight  hours  is  made  a  legal  day's  work  for  employes  in  the 
public  service  and  for  workmen  under  all  pul)lic  contracts,  (p.  357  — 
1900.) 

In  Louisiana,  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  doing  business  at  retail, 
where  female  labor  or  female  clerks  are  employed,  are  required,  under 
penalty,  to  give  their  employes  each  day  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m. 
and  3  r.M.  not  less  than  thirt}'  minutes  intermission  for  lunch  or  recrea- 
tion.     (Act  55  — 1900.) 


LEADING    COURT    DECISIONS    RELATING    TO 
LABOR  — 1900. 


The  following  summary  contains  the  principal  decisions  of  the  courts 
in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1900,  upon  sul)jects  directly  relat- 
ing to  labor.  It  is  intended  to  give  an  outline  merely,  with  reference  to 
each  case,  and  a  citation  of  the  oificial  court  reports  in  wiiich  the  full 
text  of  the  decision  may  l)e  found  by  the  reader  who  wishes  to  follow 
any  particular  case  farther.  These  reports  can  be  found  in  the  State 
Library  or  in  any  County  Law  Library.     The  Bulletin  of  the  United 
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States  Department  of  Labor  also  contains  current  reports  of  the  deci- 
sions rendered  from  time  to  time,  reproducing  all  material  parts  m 
extenso.  In  this  summary  the  arrangement  is  by  subjects,  that  of  Em- 
ployers' Liability  comprising  the  largest  number  of  cases. 

Aiding  or  Enticing  Seamen  to  Desert. 

January  15.  Young  v.  Frazier  et  al.,  59  Pacific  Reporter —  707.  Supreme  Court 
of  Oregon.  The  statute  (Section  1952,  HilPs  Annotated  Laws  of  Oregon)  makes  the 
act  in  question  (enticing  seamen  to  desert)  a  punishable  oflence.  As  against  the  claim 
that  this  was  unconstitutional,  being  an  attempt  ...  to  regulate  foreign  commerce,  not 
within  the  power  of  a  State  Legislature,  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute  vvas  affirmed, 
it  being  held  a  rightful  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State. 

August  7.  Handel  V.  ChajMn,  36  Southeastern  Rejiorter — 979.  Supreme  Court 
of  Georgia.  On  a  writ  of  error,  judgment  liaving  been  rendered  in  the  lower  court 
against  Handel,  for  violation  of  section  655  of  the  penal  code  of  Georgia  in  aiding  a 
seaman  to  desert  from  ^his  vessel  while  in  the  waters  of  the  State.  He  had  been  pre- 
viously convicted  and  sentenced,  and  had  applied  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the 
superior  court,  which  had  been  refused.  He  claimed  that  the  section  was  unconstitu- 
tional.    The  action  of  the  superior  court  was  affirmed. 

Blacklisting. 

October  19.  McDonald  v.  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  58  Northeastern  Reporter 
—  463.  An  action  to  recover  damages  for  blacklisting.  Supreme  Court  of  Elinois. 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  defendant  was  rendered  in  the  lower  court,  and  on  appeal  to 
the  appellate  court  this  judgment  was  affirmed.  On  writ  of  error  to  the  supreme  court 
the  judgment  of  the  appellate  court  was  also  affirmed. 

The  question  turned  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  declai'ation,  the  court  holding: 

Whether  the  charge  included  in  tlie  question  fornndated  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error 
would  constitute  a  cause  of  action  was  not  presented  to  the  trial  court  by  the  declaration,  and  we  agree 
with  the  view  entertained  by  the  trial  court,  that  the  declaration  failed  to  state  a  cause  of  action. 

Claims  against  Seamen. 
February  1.  United  States  v.  Nelson,  100  Federal  Rejwrter  — 125.  U.  S.  Dist. 
Court,  Southei-n  Dist.  of  Alabama.  In  a  penal  pi'osecution  for  making  false  claims 
against  seamen,  a  demurrer  to  indictment  held  that  the  penal  j^rovision  of  the  statute 
applied  only  to  false  statements  made  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  claim  against 
an  allotment  of  wages  made  by  a  stipulation  as  provided  by  said  statute,  and  not  to  an}^ 
other  false  claims  again.st  seamen,  such  as  in  jsresent  case.  Demurrer  sustained.  In- 
dictment dismissed. 

Contract  for  Work. 
February  16.  State  v.  Chapman,  34  Southeastern  Reporter — 961.  Breach  of  con- 
tract. Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina.  Upholds  constitutionality  of  an  act  making 
it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  imprisonment  or  fine,  wilfully  to  fail  to  perform  the 
services  required  by  a  contract  for  work,  upon  shares  of  crop  or  wages,  after  having 
received  advances,  in  payment  thereon. 

Eight-Hour  Law. 
April  6.  City  of  Seattle  v.  Smyth  et  al.,  60  Pacific  Reporter  — 1120.  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Washington  on  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  lower  court  in  sus- 
taining a  demurrer  to  the  complaint  in  the  above  case,  declaring  the  city  ordinance 
which  made  it  unlawful  to  require  or  permit  any  day  laborer  or  mechanic  to  work  on 
public  works  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  judgment  of 
the  lower  court  was  affirmed. 
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The  principle  upon  wliich  this  ordinance  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  was  that, 

in  the  language  of  the  court : 

It  Interfered  with  the  constitutional  rischt  of  persons  to  contract  with  reference  to  compensation 
for  their  services,  wliere  siicli  services  are  neillier  unlawful  or  against  jniblic  policy,  nor  the  employ- 
ment is  such  as  might  be  unfit  for  certain  classes  of  persons,  as  females  and  infants. 

Employers'  Liability. 

January  24.  Or  ace  &  Hyde  Go.  v.  Kenyiedy,  99  Federal  Eej)orter —  679.  (Com- 
mon law.)  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Appeal  from  judgment  of  lower  court  in 
favor  of  plaintiff",  who  was  injured  by  being  thrown  from  a  structure,  in  process  of 
erection  by  defendant  company  in  the  night,  on  account  of  the  displacement  of  a  guy 
rope  running  across  the  street,  with  which  a  mail  van  collided,  said  rope,  as  alleged, 
being  insufficiently  guarded  by  lights  or  watchmen.  The  defendant,  in  assignment  of 
error,  urged  the  doctrine  of  non-liabilit}'  for  injury  caused  by  co-servant,  and  claimed 
that  the  original  danger  was  created  by  the  acts  of  the  workmen  themselves,  the  occa- 
sion for  warnings  or  signals  arising  in  consequence  of  the  men  unnecessarily  extending 
the  guys  across  the  street. 

The  court  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  saying  that  the  defect  in  the 

defendant's  argument  was : 

The  omission  to  recognize  the  ordinary  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the  employes,  and  that  the 
absolute  duty  of  the  master  to  provide  a  safe  place  is  not  avoided  by  the  neglect  of  his  representative  or 
servants  to  do  the  things  whfbh  will  obviously  prevent  the  known  original  danger. 

January  30.  Petty  v.  Brunstvick  &  Western  Baibvay  Co.  (in  Georgia),  35  South- 
eastern Reporter —  82.  (Common  law.)  A  contract  between  employer  and  emploj'6  to 
accept  bcneffts  from  a  relief  fund,  in  release  of  employers'  liability,  is  not  contrary'  to 
public  policy.  A  contract  of  this  kind,  even  though  the  employ^  contribute  to  the 
fund,  is  not  wanting  in  mutuality.  Acceptance  of  such  benefit  by  employe,  under  such 
a  contract,  amounts  to  a  satisfaction  of  claim  against  employer. 

February  12.  Frye  v.  Bath  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  46  Atlantic  Rcjwrter  —  804. 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine  (full  bench)  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  a  verdict 
having  been  rendered  for  the  plaintiff",  who  brought  suit  for  damages  for  injuries 
incurred  while  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant.    Motion  overruled. 

The  court  held  that : 

The  verdict  of  a  jury  is  entitled  to  respect,  and  should  not  lie  clisturbecl  unless  it  is  so  clearly 
wrong  as  to  compel  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  result  of  prejudice  or  failure  to  comprehend  the  facts 
and  the  legitimate  inferences  therefrom,  or  is  antagonized  bj'  some  controlling  rule  of  law. 

February  19.  Pawnee  Coal  Co.  v.  Boy ce,  5 6  Northeastern  Reporter — 621.  SuiJi'eme 
Court  of  Illinois.  On  appeal  fi'om  judgment  against  the  company  for  injuries  received 
by  Royce.  Action  of  lower  court  reversed,  on  ground  of  imperfect  insti'uctions  to  jury 
respecting  a  release  of  claim  executed  by  the  employe,  his  allegation  being  that  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  doing.     The  court  said  : 

The  series  of  instructions  given  omitted  imjiortant  considerations,  and,  in  effect,  told  the  jury 
that  the  release  was  inoperative  .  .  .  the  case  was  exceedingly  (^lose  on  the  facts,  and  the  defendant  was 
entitled  to  have  the  jury  fairly  and  accurately  Instructed  as  to  the  law  governing  every  material  feature. 

February  21.  Limber g  v.  Olenwood  Lumber  Co.,  60  Pacific  Bcjwrter  —  176. 
(Common  law.)  Supreme  Court  of  California.  An  ap2)eal  from  judgment  against  the 
company  for  injuries  received  by  Limbei'g.  Judgment  reversed,  on  ground  of  insuffi- 
ciency of  evidence  to  support  verdict. 

February  28.  New  Orleans  &  Northea.^tern  Baib'oad  Co.  v.  Clements,  100  Federal 
Beporter  —  415.  (Common  law.)  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  upon  writ  of  error, 
judgment  of  lower  court  being  in  favor  of  Clements. 

The  plaintiff  in  original  action  was  injured  by  the  absence  of  a  protecting  nut 
upon  the  brake  wheel,  so  that  the  wheel  came  off"  under  his  manipulation,  causing  him 
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to  fall  between  the  cars.  The  defendant  company  in  the  trial  requested  the  court  to 
instruct  the  jury  that  after  a  railroad  company  has  appointed  inspectors  and  provided 
by  its  rules  for  pi-oper  inspection  of  its  cars,  its  duty  is  then  performed  and  no  negli- 
gence can  be  imputed  to  the  company 

This  ruling  was  refused.  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  also  argued  that 
the  emi^loye  who  was  injured  could  easily  have  discovered  the  condition  of  the  brake 
and  could  have  used  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  would  not  have  been  injured.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed,  and  the  following  opinion  expressed : 

As  to  patent  defects  in  machinery  furnislied  by  railroad  companies  for  emploj'es'  use,  tlie  rail- 
road companies  are  insurers  in  all  cases  where  the  employ^,  by  reason  of  his  employment  or  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  has  no  full  opportunity  before  using  the  machinery  in  question  to  observe  or  note 
the  patent  defect,  and  in  the  present  case  the  defendant  was  called  upon  to  use  the  defective  brake  at 
night  in  an  emergency  and  without  opportunity  to  examine  or  inspect  the  same. 

February  28.  Femvick  v.  Illinois  Central  Railway  Go. ,100  Federal  Reporter —  247. 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  affirming  judgment  of  Circuit  Court  of  Mississippi,  in 
favor  of  defendant.  Under  the  statute  of  Mississippi,  as  construed  by  coui't,  in  view  of 
facts  as  shown,  the  foreman  whose  negligence  plaintiff  alleged  as  the  cause  of  his 
injury,  did  not,  in  reference  to  the  services  in  which  both  were  engaged,  bear  such 
relation  to  the  plaintiff  as  to  make  the  defendant  employer  liable  for  his  alleged 
negligence. 

March  3.    Brush  Electric  Light  &  Power,  Co.  v.  Wells,  35  Southeastern  Reporter 

—  365.  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia.  Negligence,  if  any,  by  which  employe  was  in- 
jured, was  that  of  a  fellow  employ^.  Co]x»pany  therefore  not  liable  under  statute  as 
construed  by  coui't.    Judgment  of  lower  court  reversed. 

March  7.  Levister  v.  Southern  Railivay  Co.,  35  Southeastern  Reporter — 207. 
Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina.  Release  of  claim,  set  up  in  defence,  alleged  to  have 
been  fraudulently  obtained  ;  but  defendant  demurred  "  because  facts  did  not  show  that 
plaintiff  had  rescinded  said  release  and  returned,  or  offered  to  return,  the  consideration 
thereof  before  beginning  action."  Demurrer  sustained  by  circuit  judge,  and,  on  appeal 
this  action  was  sustained  by  supreme  court. 

Mai'ch  16.  Rhobidas  v.  City  of  Concord,  47  Atlantic  Reporter  —  82.  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Hampshire.  On  a  demurrer  filed  by  the  plaintiff  to  a  plea  entered  by 
the  defendant,  to  the  effect  that  it  being  a  municipal  corporation,  was  not  liable  under 
the  law  in  a  suit  for  damages  for  personal  injuries  while  the  plaintiff  was  a  servant  of 
the  waterworks  department  of  the  city. 

The  supreme  court  sustained  the  demurrer,  holding  that  a  servant  in  a  city  water- 
works department,  who  has  received  personal  injuries  through  the  negligence  of  the 
city's  officers  or  agents,  may  recover  therefor  against  the  city.     The  court  said  : 

It  is  .  .  .  universally  considered,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  statute  giving  the  action,  that  munici- 
pal corporations  are  liable  for  acts  of  misfeasance  positively  injurious  to  individuals,  done  by  their 
authorized  agents  or  ollicers  in  the  course  of  tlie  performance  of  corporate  powers  constitutionally  con- 
ferred, or  in  the  exercise  of  corpor.ate  duties. 

April  9.     Missouri,  Kansas,  &  Texas  Railioay  Co.  v.  Elliott,  102  Federal  Reporter. 

—  96.  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  eighth  circuit.  On  a  case  removed  by  writ  of 
error  from  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Indian  Territory,  which  had 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  against  the  company. 

The  original  action  was  brought  by  the  widow  and  children  of  a  fireman  to  re- 
cover damages  for  his  death,  alleging  the  negligence  of  the  company's  train  dispatcher, 
which  resulted  in  the  collision  of  two  trains.  The  judgments  of  the  lower  courts  were 
affirmed,  the  court  holding  that : 

It  is  assigned  as  an  error  that  the  court  refused  to  instruct  the  jury  that  the  train  dispatcher  was 
a  fellow-servant  of  the  fireman.  But  this  was  not  an  error.  That  the  train  dispatcher  is  not  a  fellow- 
servant  of  the  train  man  in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  train  dispatcher  for  the  railroad  company  is 
now  as  firmly  settled  as  any  rule  of  law  can  be  by  judicial  decisions. 
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I) 

In  the  trial  of  the  case,  the  official  schedule  of  wages  furnished  to  all  terminal 
agents  by  the  defendant  company  had  been  offered  in  evidence.  Its  introduction  was 
objected  to  by  the  defendant,  and  the  objection  was  sifetained  by  the  court,  but  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  held  that  "this  schedule  of  wages  was  clearly  competent  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  wages  the  company  paid  the  firemen  in  its  employ." 

April  17.  Vetaloro  v.  Perkins  et  ah,  101  Federal  Reporter — 393.  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  for  Dist.  of  Massachusetts.  In  an  action  brought  (under  Massachusetts  statutes) 
by  a  widow  for  damages  on  account  of  death  of  husband.  The  defendants'  contention 
that  action  could  not  be  maintained  because  plaintiff  was  a  citizen  and  resident  of  Italy, 
was  overruled.  Held,  that  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  which  limits  right  of  recovery 
to  citizens  or  residents  of  Massachusetts." 

May  8.  Hamman  v.  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  56  Southwestern  Reporter  —  1091. 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  on  appeal  from  a  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff. 

'J'he  constitutionality  was  questioned  of  an  amendment  to  the  revised  statutes  of 
Missouri  limiting  the  damages  to  be  recovered  against  an  employer  for  loss  of  life  in 
mines.  The  defendant  raised  the  point  that  the  prescribing  of  the  measure  of  recovery 
of  damages  was  class  legislation,  and  therefore  void.  The  act  was  held  to  be  constitu- 
tional, however. 

May  8.  Toledo  Brewing  &  Malting  Co.  v.  Bosch,  101  Federal  Reporter — 530. 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ajjpeals.  Upon  a  writ  of  error  from  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff' in  the  lower  court  in  an  action  to  recover  for  personal  injuries. 

The  controlling  question  was  whether  the  doctrine  in  relation  to  employer  and 
independent  contractor  was  applicable  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  court  held,  in  view 
of  the  cases  cited,  that : 

It  niuBt  be  regarded  as  eetaljlished  by  the  weight  of  authority,  supported  by  reason,  that  the  master 
is  not  relieved  ...  by  letting  work  to  a  contractor,  and  that  he  does  not  avoid  liability  in  case  the  work 
is  negligently  done,  and  the  servant  thereby  injured  in  consequence  of  dangers  or  defects  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  tlie  master  to  protect  his  employes  against. 

Held,  that  the  lower  court  rightly  ruled  on  the  question  on  which  the  case  turned, 
and  correctly  instructed  the  juiy. 

May  14.  Southern  Railway  Co.  v.  Harbin,  36  Southeastern  Rejiorter  —  218. 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  on  writ  of  error  from  lower  court,  judgment  havino-  been 
rendered  in  favor  of  plaintiff,  notwithstanding  his  contributory  negligence.  Held,  that 
under  the  statute  upon  which  the  action  was  predicated,  "  an  employe  is  not  entitled  to 
recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  when  he  negligently  contributed  to  the  brino-ino- 
about  of  same."    Judgment  reversed. 

May  15.  Rohrabacher  v.  Woodtoard,  S2  Northwestern  Reporter—  797.  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan  on  a  writ  of  error,  judgment  having  been  rendered  for  the  defendant 
in  the  lower  court.  Judgment  affirmed,  the  court  holding  that  the  plaintiff',  who  was  in- 
jured by  the  operation  of  a  wood-working  machine,  he  continuing  to  operate  the  machine 
after  he  knew  that  it  was  dangerous,  although  he  had  been  assured  by  the  defendant 
that  it  was  not  dangerous,  could  not  recover,  on  the  ground  that  an  experienced  servant, 
of  mature  years,  cannot  continue  to  operate  a  machine  which  he  knows  is  dano-erous 
without  assuming  a  risk,  simply  upon  the  assurance  of  his  employer  that  it  is  not,  if  he 
has  just  as  much  knowledge  of  the  danger  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  machine 
as  his  principal  has. 

May  28.     Deseraiit  v.  Cerillos  Coal  Railroad  Co.,  20  Supreme  Court  Reporter 967. 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  on  writ  of  error  from  Supreme  Court  of  New  Mexico.  ' 
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Injury  to  plaintiflf  occurred  through  an  explosion  in  a  mine,  alleged  to  be  due  to 
insufficient  ventilation,  etc.,  and  to  the  subsequent  negligent  ignition  of  gases  by 
defendant's  servant.  Defendant  claimed,  howevei',  that  the  cause  of  explosion  was 
"  altogether  of  conjecture  and  surmise,  possibly  by  powder  accidentally  ignited,  or 
otherwise  in  manner  not  making  defendant  liable." 

Two  trials  were  had  in  the  district  court,  the  first  resulting  in  judgment  for 
plaintiff,  reversed  by  supreme  court;  the  second,  in  judgment  for  defendant,  affirmed 
by  supreme  court.  On  the  writ  of  error,  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
territory  was  reversed,  with  instructions  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  district  court, 
and  grant  a  new  trial. 

May  31.  Mnlhall  v.  Fallon  el  al.,  57  Norlheastern  Reporter—  3S 6.  Upon  ex- 
ceptions to  certain  rulings  of  the  lower  court,  the  verdict  being  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff  in  the  original  action  the  case  was  brought  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  an  Irish  woman  who  had  never  left  Ireland,  to  recover 
damages  for  the  deatli  of  her  son,  an  employ^  of  the  defendant,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Employers'  Liability  law  of  the  State.  The  gist  of  the  exceptions  was  that  the 
lower  court  refused  "  to  direct  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  either  on  the  ground  that  the 
statute  conferred  no  rights  upon  the  plaintiff,  or  on  the  ground  that  she  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  dependent  upon  the  wages  of  her  son  for  support." 

The  court  said  that : 

On  the  question  of  the  plaintiff's  dependence  upon  lier  son,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  was 
evidence  for  the  jury. 

Upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  plaintiff  could  claim  the  benefit  of  the  act, 
being  a  non-resident,  the  court  said  : 

Under  the  statute,  action  for  death  without  conscious  suifering  takes  the  place  of  an  action  that 
would  have  been  brought  by  the  employ^  himself  if  the  liarin  had  been  less,  and  by  his  representative 
if  it  had  been  equally  great,  but  death  had  been  attended  witli  pain.  (St.,  1887,  c.  270,  sect.  1,  cl.  3.)  In 
the  latter  case  there  would  be  no  exception  to  the  right  of  recovery  if  the  next  of  kin  were  non-resident 
aliens.  It  would  be  strange  to  read  an  exception  into  general  words  when  the  wrong  is  so  nearly  identi- 
cal, and  when  the  different  provisions  are  part  of  one  scheme.  In  all  cases  the  statute  has  the  interest  of 
the  employes  in  mind.  It  is  on  their  account  that  an  action  is  given  to  the  widow  or  next  of  kin.  Whether 
the  action  is  to  be  brought  by  them  or  by  the  administrator,  the  sum  to  be  recovered  is  to  be  assessed  with 
reference  to  the  degree  of  culpability  of  the  employer  or  negligent  person.  In  other  words  it  is  prima- 
rily a  penalty  for  the  protection  of  the  life  of  a  workman  in  this  State.  We  cannot  think  that  workmen 
were  intended  to  be  less  protected  if  their  mothers  happen  to  live  abroad,  or  less  protected  against  sud- 
den or  lingering  death.  In  view  o-f  the  very  large  amount  of  foreign  labor  employed  in  this  State  we 
cannot  believe  that  so  large  an  exception  was  silently  left  to  be  read  in.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
superior  court  was  right  in  letting  the  case  go  to  the  jury. 

The  exception  was  therefore  overruled. 

June  12.  Eaton  v.  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Co.,  57  Norlh- 
eastern Reporter  —  609.  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York.  In  the  original  trial  the 
plaintiff  obtained  judgment.  This,  however,  was  reversed  by  the  supreme  court,  and 
the  court  of  appeals  in  turn  reversed  this  action. 

The  plaintiff,  a  brakeman,  was  injured  by  a  brake  staft'  giving  way  and  precipitat- 
ing him  from  the  top  of  the  car  to  the  track,  where  he  was  run  over.  The  brake  which 
gave  way,  however,  was  upon  the  car  of  another  company,  received  for  transportation, 
which  car  had  been  inspected  by  the  defendant's  inspectors,  who  had  not  noticed  the 
defect  which  caused  the  accident. 

The  supreme  court,  which  reversed  the  action  of  the  lower  court,  assumed  that  the 
question  whether  the  defect  was  discoverable  or  not  by  reasonable  inspection  was  one 
of  fact  for  the  jury.  The  final  court  of  appeals  held  that  this  assumption  was  warranted 
by  the  evidence,  but  the  supreme  court  had  also  held  that  the  defendant  was  exempted 
from  liability  under  a  certain  rule,  which,  in  its  view,  placed  the  duty  of  inspection 
upon  trainmen  equally  with  the  car  inspectors. 
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The  court  of  appeals  held  that  such  a  construction  of  the  company's  rule  as  would 
place  upon  a  brakeman,  in  addition  to  the  other  duties  and  obligations  resting  upon 
him,  the  duty  of  inspection,  was  not  a  reasonable  construction  of  the  rule,  and  that 
"  the  inspection  of  the  brake  that  proved  defective  did  not  fall  upon  the  plaintiff.  As- 
suming that  there  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-brakeman,  such  negligence 
would  not  be  imputable  to  the  plaintiff,  or  preclude  a  recovery  by  him." 

June  18.  Fluhrer  v.  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southeryi  Railway  Co.,  83  Northwestern 
Reporter  — 149.  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  upon  writ  of  error  from  lower  court,  in 
which  judgment  was  rendered  for  plaintiff,  who  sought  to  recover  damages  for  death  of 
her  husband.  (On  a  previous  trial  of  the  case,  the  judgment  rendered  for  plaintiff  was 
set  aside  by  supreme  court  on  a  single  point,  involving  the  question  of  whether  a  viola- 
tion of  rules  of  the  railroad  company,  under  which  the  accident  occurred,  was  so  far 
'•  customary  "  as  to  amount  to  ratification  by  the  company,  and  to  virtual  abrogation  of 
the  rule,  Upon  the  conflict  of  testimony  on  this  point  the  case  was  remanded.)  On 
the  writ  of  error,  however,  the  counsel  for  defendant  argued  the  question  over  again. 
The  court  held  that  the  jury  had  been  properly  instructed  on  the  second  trial,  however, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  consequently  affirmed. 

June  21.  Pioneer  Cooperage  Co  v  Romanowicz,  57  Northeastern  Reporter — 864. 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  on  appeal  from  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  in  the 
lower  courts.  The  plaintiff  signed  a  release,  but  introduced  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
neither  he  nor  the  witness  to  his  signature  could  read  English,  and  that  he  was  misled 
in  signing  the  document. 

The  court  held  that  the  effect  of  tlie  release,  under  the  circumstances,  was  a 
question  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  jury  under  proper  instructions,  and  that  such 
instrixctions  were  given.     The  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  therefore  affirmed. 

June  25.  Long  v.  Chicago,  Rock  L^land  &  Texas  Railway  Co.,  57  Southivestern  Re- 
porter —  802.  Supreme  Court  of  Texas,  on  writ  of  error  from  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
defendant  in  the  lower  courts.  The  plaintiff  in  a  suit  for  damages  was  non-suited  in 
trial  court  (sustained  on  an  appeal  to  court  of  ap])eals)  on  the  ground  that  the  servants 
of  the  railroad  company  whose  negligence  caused  his  injury  were  fellow-servants  of 
plaintiff. 

Judgment  of  the  lower  courts  reversed,  however,  the  supreme  court  holding  that 
the  common  law  had  been  so  far  changed  by  the  statute  of  Texas  as  to  put  the  lower 
courts  in  error  in  holding  that  the  servants  in  question  were  fellow-servants  of  plaintiff 

July  12.  Quirouet  v.  Alabama  Oreat  Southern  Railroad  Co.,  36  Southeastern  Re- 
porter —  599.  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia.  On  writ  of  error,  against  judgment  in  favor 
of  defendant  in  lower  court.  The  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence  operated  against 
the  plaintiff  in  this  case,  who  was  injured  while  trying  to  mount  a  moving  flat  freight 
car,  by  the  breaking  of  a  standard  intended  to  protect  the  freight  from  displacement, 
not  as  a  means  of  mounting  the  car.     Action  of  lower  court  affirmed. 

July  14.  City  Council  of  Augusta  v.  Owens,  36  Southeasteryi  Reporter  —  830. 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  upon  writ  of  error,  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  having  been 
rendered  in  the  lower  court. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  a  city  employe  to  recover  damages  incurred  in  the 
operation  of  a  quarry.  The  superintendent  employed  \)j  the  city  ordered  work  done 
over  the  place  where  the  plaintiff  was  employed,  and  falling  rocks  detached  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  work  injured  the  plaintiff,  who  alleged  that  the  defendant  was  the 
defendant's  vice-principal.  The  city,  however,  claimed  that  the  superintendent  was  a 
fellow-servant  of  the  plaintiff,  for  whose  negligence  it  could  not  be  held  liable. 

The  court  sustained  the  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  point  mentioned,  holding 
that  the  representative  of  a  municipal  corporation,  under  the  circumstances  cited,  he 
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being  a  superintendent  of  the  work,  with  power  to  direct  laborers,  but  not  joining  with 
them  in  their  labor,  and  being  the  city's  sole  and  only  representative,  was  a  vice- 
principal  and  not  a  fellow-servant;  and  even  if  the  immediate  cause  of  an  injury  be  the 
negligent  act  of  a  fellow-servant,  the  master  is  liable  if  the  fellow-servant  did  the  act 
under  orders  from  the  vice-principal,  if  the  giving  of  such  an  order  was  of  itself  an  act 
of  negligence  as  to  the  defendant.  Judgment  was,  however,  reversed  upon  other 
grounds. 

August  7.  Vogt  v.  Houstain,  83  Northwestern  RejJorter  —  333.  Supreme  Court 
of  Minnesota,  on  an  appeal  from  the  lower  court,  which  had  denied  the  defendant's 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  ji;dgment  having  been  rendered  for  the  plaintiff.  The  action  of 
the  lower  court  was  reversed. 

The  injury  was  caused  after  assurance  had  been  given  by  the  superintendent  of 
works  that  the  employ^  should  be  protected  from  a  danger  which  had  been  reported 
to  the  superintendent.     The  appellate  court  stated  that : 

Where  promise  had  been  made  to  an  employe  to  remedy  defects,  etc.,  the  person  receiving  the 
promise  may  wait  ...  a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  same,  when  the  danger  is 
not.  imminent;  and  the  promise  does  not  thereby  assume  the  risk  of  injury  resulting  therefrom.  But  the 
rule  stated  does  not  extend  to  a  promise  that  fellow-servants  .  .  .  will  not  be  guilty  of  .  .  .  occasional 
acts  of  negligence  ...  so  as  to  bind  the  master.  ...  In  all  such  cases  the  liability  of  the  master  depends 
upon  his  failure  or  neglect  to  perform  some  personal  obligation  or  duty  .  .  .  imposed  by  the  general 
duties  of  the  relation  between  master  and  servant. 

October  2..  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Go.  v.  Miller,  104  Federal  Rejjorter 
— 124.  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  sixth  circuit.  Upon  a  writ  of  error, 
judgment  having  been  rendered  in  the  lower  court  in  favor  of  Miller  who  was  injured 
while  in  the  employ  of  the  company  as  a  switchman. 

Miller  was  inexperienced,  but  was  assigned  to  the  work  upon  which  he  was 
employed,  however,  the  company  claiming  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  had 
voluntarily  assumed  the  risks  incident  to  the  duties,  and  therefore  could  not  escape  the 
consequences  of  his  own  ignorance  or  inexperience. 

Certain  cases  were  cited  in  support  of  this  contention,  but  the  court  said  : 

We  do  not  assent  to  the  reasoning  of  these  cases,  nor  are  they  in  accordance  with  the  great  weight 
of  authority.  .  .  .  The  law  is  now  well  settled  that  the  duty  of  cautioning  and  qualifying  an  inexperi- 
enced servant  in  a  dangerous  occupation  applies  as  well  to  one  whose  disqualification  arises  from  a  want 
of  that  degree  of  experience  requisite  to  the  cautioiis  and  skilful  discharge  of  the  duties  incident  to  a 
dangerous  occupation  with  safety  to  the  operator,  as  when  the  disqualification  is  due  to  youthfulness, 
feeljleness,  or  general  incapacity. 

Miller  had  given  notice  that  he  had  no  experience,  but  was  instructed  by  the 
yardmaster,  and  assigned  as  a  learner  to  a  switching  crew,  whose  foreman  certified  in 
less  than  five  days  that  he  was  qualified.  The  court  held  that  the  negligence  of  the 
servant  who  undertook  to  qualify  the  plaintiff  was  the  negligence  of  the  master.  The 
judgment  of  the  loAver  court  was  affirmed. 

October  2.  Felton  v.  Oirardy ,  104  Federal  Reporter — 127.  On  a  writ  of  error 
before  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  having  been 
rendered  in  the  lower  court. 

The  plaintiff,  in  his  declaration,  urged  that  the  deceased  (plaintifi's  intestate)  was 
inexperienced  in  the  work  he  was  set  to  do,  and  that  his  inexperience  and  the  danger 
to  be  encountered  were  known  to  the  foreman,  who,  however,  failed  to  caution  the 
employe.  The  court  held  that,  under  such  circumstances,  "  the  master  is  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  duty  unless  he  gives  such  reasonable  caiitions  and  instructions  as  should 
reasonably  enable  the  servant,  exercising  due  care,  to  do  the  work  with  safety  to  him- 
self."   The  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  therefore  affirmed. 

October  8.  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  v.  Kasischke,  104  Federal  Reporter  — 
440.  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  on  a  writ  of  error  against  the  judgment  of  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  Dist.  of  North  Dakota  in  favor  of  Kasischke. 
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In  the  original  trial  it  was  shown  that  the  emploj^e  had  signed  a  release  of  claims 
for  damages,  and  this  was  offered  as  a  defence  by  the  employing  company.  He 
claimed,  however,  that  the  release  was  obtained  by  fraud  and  misrepresentation,  he  not 
being  able  to  read  or  write  English,  and  that  he  did  not  i;nderstand  ftiUy  or  accurately 
what  he  was  asked  to  sign,  but  that  the  agent  of  the  company  had  informed  him  that 
his  doctor's  bill  would  be  paid,  and  that  he  would  be  given  a  light  job,  and  that  he  only 
ascertained  the  real  purport  of  the  writing  after  it  was  signed  through  a  conversation 
with  some  of  his  fellow-workmen.  The  employing  company  contended,  however,  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  in  any  way  impeached  the  validity  of  the  release,  and  that 
the  trial  court  should  have  so  declared  without  permitting  the  jury  to  determine  the 
facts.     The  appellate  court  held  : 

In  this  instance  we  are  satisfied  ttiat  it  was  the  function  of  the  jury  to  decide  whether  the  plaintiff 
was  deceived  as  to  tlie  contents  of  the  release,  and  also  to  determine  whether  he  was  giiilty  of  any  such 
negligence  in  executing  it,  under  the  circumstances  disclosed  by  the  proof,  as  should  estop  him  from 
contesting  its  validity.    The  judgment  below  is  accordingly  affirmed. 

October  13.  Chattanooga  Rapid-Transit  Co.  v.  Venable,  58  Southwestern  Re- 
porter—  867.  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  on  appeal  from  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff  in  the  original  action  was  an  employe,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  injury 
for  which  he  sought  to  recover  damages,  was  temporarily  off  duty  on  account  of  a  pre- 
vious slight  injury,  and  was  riding  on  one  of  the  trains  of  the  employing  company  to 
report  his  readiness  to  return  to  dut^'.     In  transit,  he  was  injured  in  a  collision. 

The  railway  company  contended  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  plaintiff  riding 
contrary  to  its  rules  without  payment  of  fare  or  upon  a  pass,  and  not  being  in  actual 
service,  it  was  not  liable.  The  plaintiff  contended,  however,  that  he  was  a  passenger, 
entitled  to  all  the  protection  which  under  the  law  attaches  to  the  passenger  relation. 
The  court,  after  reviewing  the  circumstances  at  length,  held  as  follows  : 

The  weight  of  authority  and  of  sound  policy,  we  think,  is  that  where  a  servant  performs  all  his 
work  at  a  fixed  place,  and  tlie  master,  either  by  custom  or  as  a  gratuity,  carries  him  to  and  from  his 
work,  the  servant  doing  no  service  for  the  master  on  the  train,  he  is  to  be  treated  as  a  passenger. 

The  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed. 

October  13.  Missouri,  Texas,  &  Kansas  Railway  Co.  v.  Baker,  58  Southwestern 
Reporter  —  964.  Baker  sued  the  railway  company  for  damages  for  injuries  alleged  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  foreman  of  a  switching-crew,  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  The  company  alleged  in  defence,  among  other  things,  that  all  the  em- 
ployes were  fellow-servants  with  the  plaintiff,  for  whose  negligence  the  company  was 
not  liable.  The  plaintiff'  filed  a  demurrer,  which  was  sustained  by  the  court,  which 
rendered  judgment  in  his  favor.  The  company  appealed,  and  on  the  appeal  the  judg- 
ment of  the  district  court  was  sustained,  on  the  ground  that  the  language  of  the  statute 
of  Texas  had  made  the  railway  company  liable  for  all  damages,  under  the  circumstances 
cited  in  the  case,  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  other  servant. 

October  24.  Houston  &  Central  Texas  Railroad  Co.  v.  Milan,  58  Southwestern 
Reporter —  735.  Court  of  Civil  Appeals,  of  Texas,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  injuries.  Notwith- 
standing the  reversal  of  judgment,  however,  one  point  which  had  been  raised  in  the 
assignment  of  error  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 

This  related  to  a  release  signed  by  the  plaintiff',  which  he  claimed  had  been  signed 
in  ignorance  or  under  misrepresentation.  On  discovering  its  nature,  he  tendered  to  the 
defendant's  attorney  the  money  consideration  for  which  the  release  had  been  signed, 
but  it  was  refused.     The  trial  court  charged  : 

If  plaintiff  read  the  release,  he  could  not  be  heard  to  say  that  he  did  not  understand  it,  and  that,  if 
he  failed  to  read  it  before  signing,  he  could  not  avoid  its  effect  unless  he  was  induced  not  to  read  it  by 
the  representations  of  defendant's  employ^  who  procured  It. 
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In  the  latter  case  it  would  be  void.  The  burden  of  proof  upon  the  issue  was  upon 
the  plaintiff.     The  appellant  contended,  however, 

That  the  naked  representation  of  defendant's  agent,  though  untrue,  would  not  relieve  plaintiflf  of 
the  duty  of  reading  tlie  Instrument,  nor  release  him  from  being  bound  thereby,  and  that  his  reliance 
upon  such  representation,  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  would  be  immaterial. 

The  plaintiff  offered  proof  showing  that  his  eyes  were  in  svich  condition  that  he 

could  not  read  at  the  time.     The  appellate  court  found  that  the  charge  of  the  trial  court 

on  the  point  cited  was  not  in  error. 

November  7.  Beaco?i  Lamp  Co.  et  al.  v.  Travelers'  Insurance  Go.  et  al.,  47  AUa?iiio 
Reporter — 579.  Court  of  Chancery  of  New  Jersey,  on  a  bill  brought  to  recover  an 
amount  for  which  defendant  had  insured  plaintiff  against  loss  from  liability  for  damages 
to  employes  caused  by  its  negligence.  The  defendants  demvirred,  but  the  demurrer  was 
ovemded.  The  principal  point  made  by  the  insurance  company  against  ^le  bill  was 
based  upon  the  following  condition  : 

No  action  shall  lie  against  tlie  company  as  respects  any  loss  under  this  policy,  unless  it  shall  be 
brought  by  the  assured  himself  to  reimburse  him  for  loss  actually  sustained,  and  paid  by  him  in  satis- 
faction of  a  judgment  after  trial  of  the  issue. 

This  case  presents  several  interesting  points  which  are  not  susceptible  of  conden- 
sation. 

November  13.  Sax  v.  Detroit,  Grand  Haven,  &  Milwaukee  Railway  Co.,  84  North- 
western Repiorter —  314.  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  upon  a  writ  of  error,  judgment 
of  the  lower  court  having  been  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  who  sued  to  recover 
damages  for  breach  of  contract  of  employment. 

The  plaintiff  had  been  injured  while  in  the  employ  of  the  road  as  brakeman.     He 

was  idle  for  four  months,  then  resumed  work,  and  was  then  dismissed,  owing,  as  the 

defendant  contended,  to  the  fact  that  the  services  of  a  brakeman  were  dispensed  with 

upon  the  trains  upon  which  plaintiff'  was  employed.     The  plaintiff*  contended  that  his 

employment  was  under  a  contract  whereby,  in  consideration  of  releasing  his  claim  for 

damages  on  account  of  his  injury,  he  had  been  promised  a  permanent  position  during 

his  lifetime,  so  long  as  his  conduct  and  services  were  satisfactory.    With  respect  to  this 

contention  of  the  plaintiff,  the  court  said  : 

It  affirmatively  appears  .  .  .  that  he  was  not  laid  off  by  reason  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  services, 
and  the  failure  to  employ  him  thereafter  constituted  a  breach  of  the  contract. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  case  as  a  whole,  however,  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court 

was  reversed. 

November  20.  Stewart  v.  Ferguso?i,  58  Northeastern  Reporter — 662.  Court  of 
Ajjpeals  of  New  York,  judgment  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  lower  courts, 
having  been  sustained  after  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  in  an  action  to  recover  dam- 
ages, and  for  alleged  negligence  in  causing  the  death  of  the  plaintiff' 's  intestate 

The  case  turned  on  the  construction  of  the  statute  involving  the  negligence  of  the 

employer,  and  the  judgment  of  the  lower  courts  was  affirmed.     The  evidence  tended  to 

show  that  the  scaffold  which  fell,  causing  the  death  of  the  employe,  was  not  overloaded 

The  court  said  : 

It  vras  bearing  the  weight  usually  required  in  the  performance  of  the  labor  for  which  it  was  an 
appliance.  Prima  facie  it  was  so  constructed  as  to  bear  less  than  one-fourth  the  weight  required  by  the 
statute.  Its  fall,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  other  producing  cause,  points  to  the  omission  of  tlie  duty 
enjoined  by  the  statute  upon  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff  in  its  construction,  and  points  to  it  with  that 
reasonable  certainty  which  visually  tends  to  produce  conviction  in  the  mind  in  tracing  events  back  to 
their  causes.    It  is  circumstantial  evidence,  and  if  it  does  convince  the  jury,  it  Justifies  their  verdict. 

Interfereiice  with  Employes. 
September  6.     Plant  el  al.  v.  Woods  et  al.,  57  Northeastern  Reporter —  1011.     The 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.     Appeal  from  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiffs in  the  original  action  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Hampden  County. 
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The  plaintift's  brought  said  action  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  intei'fering  with 
them  in  their  employment,  and  asking  for  an  injunction.  The  decision  of  the  lower 
court  was  sustained,  although  the  terms  of  the  injunction  were  modified.  This  ease 
arose  out  of  a  contest  for  supremacy  of  two  labor  unions  of  the  same  craft.  The  object 
of  the  defendants  was  to  have  all  the  members  of  the  craft  subjected  to  the  ruling  and 
discipline  of  their  particular  union. 

The  court,  after  reviewing  fully  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  cited  the 

opinion  of  Wells,  J.,  in  Walker  v.  Cronin,  107  Mass.,  555,  included  in  the  following : 

'  Every  one  haa  a  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  and  advantages  of  his  own  enterprise,  industry,  skill,  and 
credit.  He  has  no  right  to  be  protected  against  competition,  but  he  has  a  right  to  be  free  from  all  mali- 
cious and  wanton  interference,  disturbance,  or  annoyance.  If  disturbance  or  loss  come  as  the  result  of 
competition,  or  the  exercise  of  like  rights  by  others,  it  is  damnuin  absque  injuria,  unless  some  superior 
right  by  contract,  or  otherwise,  is  interfered  with.  But  if  it  come  from  merely  wanton  or  malicious  acts 
of  others,  without  the  iustification  of  competition  or  the  service  of  any  interest  or  lawful  purpose,  it  then 
stands  upon  a  different  footing.'  In  this  case  the  acts  complained  of  were  calculated  to  cause  damage  to 
the  plaintiffs,  and  did  actually  cause  such  damage;  and  they  were  intentionally  done  for  that  purpose. 
Unless,  therefore,  there  was  justifiable  cause,  the  acts  were  malicious  and  unlawful.  The  purpose  of  the 
defendants  was  to  force  the  plaintiffs  to  join  the  defendant  association  (a  labor  union),  and  to  that  end 
they  injured  the  plaintiffs  in  their  business  and  molested  ami  disturbed  them  in  their  efforts  to  work  at 
their  trade.  The  defendants  might  make  such  lawful  rules  as  they  please  for  the  regulation  of  their  own 
conduct,  but  they  had  no  right  to  force  other  persons  to  join  them.  Tlie  necessity  that  the  plaintiffs 
should  join  this  association  is  not  so  great,  nor  is  its  relation  to  the  riglits  of  the  defendants,  as  com- 
pared with  the  right  of  the  plaintiffs  to  be  free  fi-om  molestation,  such  as  to  bring  the  acts  of  the  defend- 
ants under  the  shelter  of  the  principles  of  trade  competition.  Such  acts  are  without  justification,  and  are 
therefore  malicious  and  unlawful,  and  the  conspiracy  thus  to  force  the  plaintiffs  was  unlawful. 

Lien  Law. 
Februarys.  Davidson  el  al.  v.  Jennings  el  al.,  60  Pacific  Reporter — 334.  Su- 
preme Court  of  Colorado.  A  section  of  the  lien  law  of  (Colorado,  allowing  attorney's 
fees  in  addition  to  costs,  to  the  plaintiff  who  obtains  judgment  in  i^roceedings  for  fore- 
closure of  mechanics  lien,  such  allowance  constituting  in  effect  a  penalty  against  the 
defendant,  declared  unconstitutional. 

Refusal  of  lAcense  Certificate, 
March  27.  Wass  v.  Michigan  Board  of  Examiners  —  for  Barbers,  82  Northimstern 
Reporter — 234.  Supreme  Court  of  IMichigan.  Denying  application  for  writ  of 
mandamus.  Plaintiff  was  refused  a  certificate  under  statute,  not  having  been  engaged 
in  business  as  a  barber  in  the  State  for  two  years.  He  claimed  that  the  two  years'  ex- 
perience required  need  not  necessarily  be  in  the  State.  The  court  held  that  the  intent 
of  tlie  statute  was  in  conformity  with  the  decision  of  the  Board. 

Sunday  Labor. 
April  9.     Petit  v.  State  of  Minnesota,  20  Supreme  Court  Reporter —  666.    Supreme 
Court  of  United  States.    Affirming  constitutionality  of  statute  of  Minnesota,  forbidding 
open  barber  shops  on  Sunday. 

Suspension  from  Trades  JJyiion. 

April  2.  Cotton  Jammers''  and  Longshoremen' s  Association  No.  2,  v.  Taylor,  56 
Southwestern  Reporter  —  553.  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  of  Texas,  on  appeal  from  a 
judgment  in  the  county  court  of  Galveston  County  in  favor  of  Taylor,  Avho  brought  suit 
for  damages  for  alleged  wrongful  and  malicious  suspension  from  membership  in  the 
association. 

On  the  appeal,  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  reversed.  The  association  in 
question  was  a  trades  union  formed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  its  members  certain 
valuable  rights.  One  of  its  rules  provided  that  a  member  should  be  subject  to  a  fine 
and  suspension  if  he  worked  for  a  less  sum  than  40  cents  per  hovu*.  Under  this  rule 
Taylor  was  suspended.  He  had  received  no  previous  notice,  and  at  the  time  of  his  sus- 
pension, although  present,  did  nothing  which  amounted  to  a  waiver  of  such  notice.  He 
pi:ot^sted  against  the  summary  proceedings,  but  this  protest  was  ignojed.     He  also 
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claimed  in  his  petition  that  the  suspension  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  tools,  and 
affected  his  right  and  ability  to  procure  work. 

In  assignment  of  error,  the  appellant  complained  of  the  refusal  of  the  trial  court  to 
sustain  a  special  exception  to  the  petition.     The  court  said  : 

The  exception  Is  that  the  petition  falls  to  disclose  in  what  manner  he  was  deprived  of  the  use  of 
tools,  and  how  and  in  what  manner  his  suspension  affected  his  right  to  engage  in  remunerative  labor  or 
prevented  him  from  procuring  work.  The  petition  is  defective  in  the  respects  pointed  out,  and  the  court 
erred  In  refusing  to  sustain  the  exception.  .  .  .  For  the  errors  indicated,  the  judgment  is  reversed  and 
the  cause  remanded. 

Unlawful  Discharge  of  Emjiloye. 
December  20.  Oillespie  v.  Peoj)le,  58  Northeastern  Beporler  — 1007.  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  on  a  writ  of  error,  from  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  in  which 
Gillespie  had  been  convicted  of  attempting  to  coerce  an  employe  to  withdraw  from  a 
labor  union  by  discharging  him.  The  question  raised  in  the  writ  of  error  involved 
the  constitutionality  of  Section  32  of  Chapter  48,  Kurd's  Revised  Statutes  of  Illinois, 
1899,  making  the  act  alleged  a  misdemeanor.  The  statute  was  held  unconstitutional 
and  void,  and  the  judgn^ent  of  the  lower  court  reversed. 

Wages. 

March  3.  The  ''Alexander  M,  Lawrence^  101  Federal  Reporter  — 135.  U.  S. 
Dist.  Court  for  Southern  Dist.  of  Alabama. 

The  statutes  of  the  United  States  forbid  the  payment  of  a  seaman's  wages  in  ad- 
vance, and  provide  that  in  no  case,  except  as  therein  provided,  shall  such  payment 
absolve  from  full  payment  of  wages  after  the  same  shall  have  been  earned,  and  shall 
be  no  defence  to  a  libel  for  the  recovery  of  such  wages.  A  decree  was  entered  in  the 
seaman's  favor.     The  court  said  : 

The  advance  of  ten  dollars  made  by  the  master  to  the  libelant,  a  seaman,  on  his  wages  not  then 
earned  can  be  no  defence  to  this  libel  for  the  recovery  of  wages,  the  proof  showing  that  the  wages  were 
earned,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  payment  to  the  libelee  .  .  .  was  In  violation  of  section  4549, 
revised  statutes  .  .  .  however  unjust  it  may  appear  ...  I  am  constrained  to  hold  that  the  claimant 
cannot  be  permitted  to  assert  his  right  to  have  such  payment  deducted  from  or  charged  against  any 
wages  actually  earned  by  the  libelant. 

April.  In  re  Flukes,  57  Southwestern  Reporter  —  545.  Supreme  Court  of  Mis- 
souri. On  an  application  for  writ  of  habeas  corjms  to  procure  applicant's  discharge 
from  an  indictment  charging  her  with  suing  a  resident  wage  earner  in  a  foreign 
State. 

The  petitioner  was  prosecuted  v;nder  a  statute  of  Missouri,  making  it  a  penal 
offence  to  send  out  of  the  State  any  note,  account,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a 
suit  thereon  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction  against  a  resident  of  Missouri,  etc.  Statute  held 
to  be  unconstitutional  and  void. 

May  12.  The  "  Occidental.'"'  101  Federal  Reporter— 997.  U.  S.  Dist.  Court  for 
the  Dist.  of  Washington.  The  libelants,  seamen,  claimed  wages  earned  by  services 
on  a  run  from  San  Francisco  to  Seattle.  The  owner  of  the  ship  filed  an  answer  resist- 
ing the  demand  on  the  ground  that  the  libelants  became  bound,  by  signing  articles 
for  a  definite  time,  to  continue  in  the  service  of  the  vessel  until  the  return  of  the  ves- 
sel to  San  Francisco,  the  port  of  discharge.  The  men  made  known  their  intention  of 
leaving  the  vessel  on  arrival  at  Seattle,  and  were  held  by  the  owner  to  be  in  wilful 
disobedience  in  so  doing,  and  to  forfeit  the  entire  amount  of  their  wages.  The  court 
found  that  the  libelants  went  on  board  the  vessel  voluntarily,  without  having  any  valid 
contract  entitling  them  to  be  returned  to  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and  that  therefore 
they  had  no  just  claim  for  expenses  of  returning  to  San  Francisco,  nor  for  any  compen- 
sation except  wages  while  they  were  doing  the  work  required  of  them. 

A  decree  was  entered  in  accordance  with  this  opinion. 
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May  14.  Kirkmanv.  Bird.  61  Pacific  Reporter  —  338.  Supreme  Court  of  Utah, 
on  appeal  from  judgment  in  favor  of  defendant  in  the  lower  court. 

The  point  involved  the  constitutionality  of  an  exemption  of  wages  from  garnishee 
process  in  certain  cases,  which  had  operated  in  favor  of  defendant  in  lower  court. 
Judgment  affirmed. 

July  12.  Georgia  Railroad  Co.  v.  Gouedy,  36  Southeastern  Reporter  —  691. 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia.    On  writ  of  error. 

The  original  action  was  brought  by  Goued}^  to  recover  wages  which  had  been 
withheld.     The  supreme  court  delivered  the  following  opinion : 

In  a  suit  by  an  employ^  against  a  railroad  company  for  tlie  balance  of  his  wages,  the  company 
cannot  legally  defend  by  showing  that  the  plaintiff  had  made  a  mistake  whereby  the  company  had  suf- 
fered loss,  which  had  been  charged  to  an  agent  who  was  hla  superior,  and  under  whom  he  was  employed, 
and  that  in  order  to  reimburse  that  agent  it  had  stopped  the  wages  of  the  plaintiff;  such  a  course  not 
being  authorized  by  any  rule  of  the  company  known  to  the  employe,  or  agreed  to  by  him. 

The  fact  that  tlie  employe,  when  he  received  a  part  of  his  wages,  gave  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  de- 
mands, does  not  estop  him  to  claim  the  balance,  when  it  appears  that  he  at  the  time  protested  against  the 
stoppage  of  a  portion  of  his  wages. 

September  27.  Commonwealth  v.  Hillside  Coal  Co.,  S8  Southwestern  Reporter  — 
441.  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky.  On  an  appeal  by  the  Commonwealth  from  an 
action  of  the  circuit  court  in  dismissing  the  indictment  against  the  company  for  failing 
to  pay  an  employe  in  lawful  money.     Judgment  reversed,  for  further  proceedings. 

November  10.  Rhea  County  v.  Sneed,  58  Southwestern  Reporter  — 1063.  Supreme 
Court  of  Tennessee.  On  a  writ  of  error,  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  being  in  favor 
of  Sneed,  who  brought  action  to  recover  wages  for  services  rendered  a  contractor  who 
was  constructing  a  bridge  for  the  county.  The  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was 
reversed . 

The  circuit  judge  had  tried  the  case  without  a  jury,  and  adjudged  the  county  liable 

because  of  the  failure  of  its  commissioners  to  take  a  bond,  as  required  by  the  statute. 

The  county  claimed  that  they  had  not  employed  Sneed,  and  owed  him  nothing.    The 

appellate  court  held : 

The  learned  trial  judge  was  in  error.  Clearly,  common-law  responsibility  on  tlie  part  of  the  county 
for  the  debt  could  properly  be  based  alone  upon  an  express  or  an  Implied  contract,  and  neither  of  these 
is  shown  in  the  proof.  .  .  .  They  (the  commissioners  acting  for  the  county)  engaged  the  Groton  Bridge 
Company  to  furnish  a  finished  structure  for  an  agreed  price,  and  had  tlie  legal  right  to  assume  that  It 
would  pay  for  all  labor  and  material  employed. 

The  bond  referred  to  by  the  circuit  judge  Avas  required  by  a  statute  prohibiting  the 
letting  of  any  public  work  "until  the  contractor  shall  first  execute  a  good  and  solvent 
bond  to  the  efiect  that  he  will  pay  for  all  materials  and  labor,"  and  other  sections  of  the 
statute  authorized  unpaid  laborers  to  bring  action  under  such  bond,  and  made  it  a  mis- 
demeanor for  any  officer  to  let  a  contract  for  pviblic  work  without  the  bond. 

The  appellate  court  stated  that  while  the  commissioners,  acting  for  the  county, 

might  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  liable  to  a  civil  action,  nevertheless : 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  county  is  liable  for  the  neglect  of  its  commissioners.  .  .  • 
Their  departure  from  the  course  of  duty  .  .  .  was  In  no  legal  sense  the  act  of  the  county.  ...  It  is  a 
general  rule  that  a  private  action  can  not  be  maintained  against  a  county  for  damages  arising  from  the 
neglect  of  its  officers  in  connection  with  public  highways,  unless  some  statute  confers  the  right  to  do  so. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL  RECORD  OF  STRIKES. 


During  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1901,  194  labor  disagree- 
ments occurred  in  Massachusetts ;  by  months,  as  follows  :  January,  21 ; 
February,  17  ;  March,  21 ;  April,  25  ;  May,  73  ;  June,  37.  In  aggregat- 
ing the  number  of  disagreements,  a  few  general  disturbances  have  been 
considered  as  one  only,  although  a  considerable  number  of  establishments 
may  have  been  affected  and  the  difficulties  may  have  covered  more  than 
one  city  or  town.  Of  this  character  is  the  general  strike  among  machin- 
ists, and  those  affectmg  the  electrical  linemen,  and  the  paper  makers.  In 
many  instances  the  difficulty  occurred  through  some  trifling  misunder- 
standing, the  men  stopping  work  for  a  few  hours  only,  matters  being  then 
amicably  adjusted.  In  a  few  cases  the  disagreements  were  lockouts  by 
the  employers  to  avert  strikes.  One  controversy  partook  of  the  nature  of 
a  strike,  lockout,  and  boycott,  and  three  were  boycotts  merely. 

The  causes  of  the  disagreements  were  as  follows  :  Relating  to  hours 
of  labor  only,  16  ;  questions  relating  to  wages  only,  65  ;  hours  of  labor 
and  wages  together,  43  ;  other  causes,  6Q  ;  not  stated,  four. 

The  results  were  as  follows :  Succeeded,  57  ;  succeeded  partially, 
six ;  compromised,  22 ;  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  mutual  agreement, 
live  ;  failed,  75  ;  pending  at  close  of  record,  four ;  result  not  stated,  25. 

The  industries  or  classes  of  workmen  involved  in  the  disagreements 
were  : 

Building  trades,  47  ;  boots  and  slioes,  37  ;  electrical  linemen,  11 ;  cotton  goods  and 
metals  and  metallic  goods,  10  each;  machines  and  machinery,  six;  woollen  goods  and 
food  preparations,  seven  each;  laborers  (coal,  hay,  grain,  etc.),  five ;  employes  in  the 
paper  industry,  four ;  emjiloyes  in  printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding,  stone  workers, 
and  laborers  (highway),  four  each  ;  brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe,  freight  handlers  (rail- 
road), liquors  (malt),  and  rubber  and  elastic  goods,  three  each;  makers  of  bicycles, 
tricycles,  etc.,  makers  of  artisans'  tools,  teamsters,  employes  in  leather,  and  telegraph 
messengers,  two  each  ;  and  the  following  one  each  :  Barbers  ;  boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc. ; 
building  materials  ;  carriages  and  wagons  ;  clothing ;  cordage  and  twine  ;  street  railway 
general  employes  ;  furniture ;  glue,  isinglass,  and  starch ;  horseshoers ;  liosiery  and 
knit  goods  ;  farm  laborers  ;  street  railway  laborers  ;  clerks  (bicycles,  etc.)  ;  clerks  (dry 
goods)  ;  and  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 

The  most  important  difficulties  were  the  strikes  of  the  employes  of 
the  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  (linemen),  the 
machinists'  strike,  and  that  of  the  paper  makers  at  Holyoke.  The  strike 
of  the  linemen  was  inaugurated  May  4,  and  in  the  course  of  two  weeks 
became  general  throughout  the  State.  The  questions  involved  were  the 
eight-hour  day,  recognition  of  the  union,  and  certain  minor  grievances. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  company,  the  strike  ended  without  concessions 
in  two  weeks ;  from  the  strikers'  standpoint,  it  is  still  considered  pend- 
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ing.  Many  of  the  original  employes  were  re-employed,  and  th'e  applica- 
tions of  others  placed  on  file  for  re-employment  when  vacancies  occur. 

The  machinists'  strike,  occurring  in  May,  was  general  throughout  the 
country,  being  ordered  by  the  International  Association  of  Machinists. 
The  nine-hour  day,  with  subsidiary  questions  relating  to  overtime,  ap- 
prentices, and  wages,  was  involved.  The  strike  was  ordered  to  take 
place  May  20,  and  within  one  week  from  that  time,  the  employes  of  all 
the  larffe  establishments  in  the  industry  throughout  the  State  were  on 
strike.  During  the  first  day,  1,000  men  were  granted  their  demands; 
in  many  other  instances,  concessions  were  made,  and  the  men  returned  to 
work ;  in  other  cases,  the  order  to  strike  resulted  in  a  lockout  on  the  part 
of  the  firm,  the  men's  places  were  filled,  and  within  a  month  the  estab- 
lishments were  running  with  a  full  force.  In  some  establishments  the 
strike  was  pending  at  close  of  our  record. 

The  strike  of  paper  makers  at  Holyoke  was  the  first  labor  difiiculty 
of  importance  experienced  in  the  industry  in  Massachusetts.  It  occurred 
June  4 ;  caused  the  shutdown  of  25  plants  in  Holyoke  and  South  Hadley 
Falls;  involved  more  than  2,500  employes;  curtailed  daily  production 
largely ;  continued  two  weeks ;  and  involved  a  considerable  loss.  The 
direct  cause  of  the  strike  was  to  enforce  the  demand  of  the  Stationary 
Firemen's  Union  for  an  increase  in  wages  and  shorter  hours,  a  three-shift 
system  to  be  granted  firemen.  The  grievances  of  the  paper  makers  were 
founded  upon  those  of  the  stationary  firemen,  and  were  presented  to  the 
manufacturers  by  the  Eagle  Lodge  of  Paper  Makers.  The  Whiting  Paper 
Company,  having  granted  the  demands,  was  the  only  establishment  not 
involved  in  the  strike.  The  strike  was  settled  through  the  efforts  of  the 
State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  June  15,  the  men  returning 
to  work  June  17.  The  demands  of  the  firemen  were  granted  in  their 
entirety ;  three  shifts  of  firemen  will  do  the  work  formerly  done  by  two 
shifts ;  a  day's  work  was  limited  to  eight  hours,  at  25  cents  per  hour, 
minimum  wage.  The  agreement  between  the  employers  and  the  paper 
makers  embodied  the  following  : 

Manufacturing  departments  will  be  in  operation  from  7  a.m.  on  Monday  to 
6  P.M.  on  the  following  Saturday,  making  131  hours.  A  week's  work  for  a  tour 
worker  shall  not  exceed  66  hours.  Each  company,  however,  reserves  the  right  to  oper- 
ate its  manufacturing  departments,  in  any  or  all  of  its  plants,  for  a  full  144  hours  per 
week,  but  in  case  a  comi)an3-  elects  so  to  run,  it  will  not  require  any  tour  worker  to  work 
more  than  66  hours  in  any  one  week.  In  case  the  shortening  of  hours  in  the  finishing 
departments  should  so  unbalance  any  plant  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  finish  the  paper 
made,  it  is  understood  that  the  help  will  work  such  overtime  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
finishing  up  even  with  the  manufacturing  until  such  time  as  any  extra  equipment  needed 
may  be  added.  The  help  working  such  overtime  to  be  paid  for  same  at  their  regular 
rate  of  wages. 

The  wages  and  hours  of  labor  were  specifically  stated  for  each  de- 
partment and  each  class  of  operatives.  The  agreement  as  to  Sunday 
work  provides  that  double  time  will  be  allowed  for  such  work  on  repairs, 
whether  done  by  repair  men,  machine  men,  or  others. 
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THE  SATURDAY  HALF-HOLIDAY  FOR  CITY  EMPLOYES. 


The  Legislature,  by  Chapter  367  of  the  Acts  of  1898,  provided  for  a 
half-holiday  for  city  and  town  employes,  contingent  upon  action  of  the 
city  councils  or  selectmen.  Subsequently,  under  the  provisions  of  Chap- 
ter 344  of  the  Acts  of  1899,  amended  by  Chapter  357  of  1900,  eight 
hours  is  made  the  limit  of  a  day's  work  for  such  employes,  whenever  the 
Act  has  been  accepted  as  provided.  In  some  cities  a  Saturday  half- 
holiday  has  been  arranged,  under  the  operation  of  the  eight-hour  law,  by 
overtime  work  on  five  days  in  each  week,  compensating  a  short  day  on 
the  sixth.  In  other  cities,  a  similar  half-holiday  is  granted  under  the 
Statute  of  1898.  In  still  other  cities  no  action  has  been  taken  upon  the 
subject.  The  Bureau  has  been  asked  to  supply  a  statement  of  the  action 
taken  in  cities  under  the  Statute  of  1898  especially,  and  such  a  statement 
follows  : 

In  Beverly,  fur  the  past  three  j'ears  all  public  offices  have  closed  at  12  o'clock, 
noon,  each  Saturday  during  June,  July,  August,  and  September. 

In  Boston,  by  request  of  the  city  council,  the  Mayor  has  directed  the  heads  of  de- 
partments to  allow  a  half-holiday,  without  loss  of  pay,  on  Saturdays  between  May  1  and 
November  1,  to  all  city  employes  whose  services  can  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  employes 
whose  services  cannot  be  dispensed  with  as  above  are  not  allowed  extra  pay. 

In  Cambridge,  action  has  been  taken  and  is  now  in  force,  applying  to  laborers  and 
mechanics,  from  June  15  to  September  15. 

In  Fall  River,  the  employ6s  of  the  various  departments,  except  the  police  and  tire 
departments  and  janitors  of  public  buildings,  were,  during  1899,  allowed  a  half-holiday 
without  loss  of  pay  every  Saturday,  and  city  officers  and  clerks  a  half-holiday  during 
June,  July,  August,  and  September,  on  every  Thursday.  But  since  January,  1900,  em- 
ployes in  the  labor  service  work  overtime  five  days,  oftsetting  the  Saturday  half-holiday. 
City  offices  close  at  1  o'clock  on  Saturdays. 

In  Fitchburg,  no  action  has  been  taken  except  to  close  the  offices  in  City  Hall  at 
1  o'clock  on  Saturdays  during  June,  July,  August,  and  September.  The  Street  Com- 
mission has  considered  an  arrangement  of  overtime  on  five  days  so  as  to  stop  at  noon 
on  Saturdays  but  the  employes  preferred  eight  hours  daily. 

In  Holyoke,  the  offices  in  the  City  Hall  close  at  1  o'clock  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  from 
May  1  to  November  1  in  each  year. 

In  Lowell,  the  heads  of  departments  are  authorized  to  arrange  the  hours  of  labor 
of  all  city  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics,  so  as  to  provide  Saturday  half-holidays, 
offset  by  overtime  work  on  the  other  daj's  of  the  week.  This  order  took  eftect  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  May  of  the  present  year.  A  similar  order  was  in  effect  in  1900,  and  in 
1899  half-holidays  were  granted  on  Saturdays  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
except  in  case  of  em])loy6s  whose  services  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 

In  Lynn,  by  vote  of  the  city  council,  all  employes,  except  of  the  police  and  fire 
departments,  are  allowed  a  weekly  half-holiday  during  June,  July,  and  August. 

In  Medford,  the  heads  of  departments  are  authorized  to  grant  to  regular  employes 
therein,  whose  services  can  be  dispensed  with,  a  Saturday  half-holiday'  during  July  and 
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August.  This  applies  to  the  following  departments :  Highway,  sewer,  water,  park, 
cemetery,  city  engineer,  and  public  library  ;  but  does  not  apply  to  the  members  of  fire 
and  police  departments.     • 

In  New  Bedford,  in  1898  the  city  council  permitted  a  half-holiday  to  all  employes, 
including  the  labor -service.  No  subsequent  action  has  been  taken.  Laborers  and 
mechanics  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  and  water  department  now 
observe  the  following  hours :  The  first  five  days  of  each  week,  from  7  a.m.  to  12  M.  and 
from  1  to  4.30  p.m.  ;  on  Saturdays,  from  7  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m.  ;  in  all,  48  hours  per  week. 

In  Newton,  an  order  was  adopted  granting  laborers,  mechanics,  and  all  other 
classes  of  workmen  a  Saturday  half-holidaj'  during  July  and  August,  1899. 

In  Somervtlle,  weekly  half-holidays  have  l^een  granted  for  the  jiast  three  years, 
under  authority  of  the  chapter  in  question,  to  employes  in  the  city  departments  ;  but  the 
present  year,  in  view  of  the  operation  of  the  eight-hour  law,  which  has  been  accepted 
by  the  voters  of  the  city,  such  half-holidays  are  granted  for  the  month  of  August  only; 
and  it  is  provided  that  the  order  shall  take  effect  "unless  the  hours  of  service  of  said 
employes  are  governed  by  ordinance  or  their  services  cannot  be  spared  without  loss  to 
the  city  or  detriment  to  the  public  service." 

In  Springfield,  until  otherwise  ordered,  all  city  oflices  close  at  1  o'clock  p.m.  on 
Saturdays.  The  employes  of  the  highway  and  sewer  departments  discontinue  work  at 
4  o'clock  on  Saturdays,  and  the  water  and  park  departments  are  permitted  to  allow  their 
employes  to  discontinue  work  at  the  same  time.  This  order  was  passed  by  the  city 
council  September  26,  1898,  and  approved  on  the  following  day. 

In  Taunton,  city  employ6s,  beginning  July  18,  1898,  have  been  granted  a  half- 
holiday  on  Saturday  aiternoons,  as  follows :  In  1898,  from  the  third  Saturday  in  July  to 
the  last  Saturday  in  August,  inclusive  ;  in  1899,  during  June,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
l)er ;  in  1900  and  1901,  during  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September.  The  following 
departments  are  not  included :  Police,  fire,  janitors,  engineers  in  water  and  sewer  de- 
partments, employ(^s  of  municipal  lighting  plant  The  ofiices  in  City  Hall  close  at  1 
o'clock  P.M.,  Saturdaj^s,  during  the  months  named. 

In  Waltham,  the  city  government  has  this  j'^ear  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the 
Mayor  to  give  the  half-holiday  provided  for  by  the  statute,  applying  to  all  the  employes 
of  the  construction  departments  of  the  city,  street,  sewer,  public  building,  water,  and 
engineering  departments. 

In  cities  not  included  in  the  foregoing  statement,  no  action  has  been 
taken . 
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The  following  summary  covers  the  Acts  of  1901  relating  to  labor, 
and  topics  intimately  connected  therewith,  the  chapters  being  numerically 
arranged.  The  full  text  of  the  various  laws  may  be  obtained  by  reference 
to  the  Acts  and  Resolves  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  also  customary  to  include  them  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
bearing  date  of  the  year  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  ; 
for  example,  those  referred  to  in  this  summary  will  be  found  in  extetiso 
in  the  Bureau  Report  for  1902. 
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Acts. 
Chaj}.  80.    Bootblacks  allowed  to  carry  on  business  on  Sundays  up  to  11  o'clock 

A.M. 

Chap,  106.     Convicts  may  be  employed  on  the  premises  of  the  State  Prison. 
Chap.  113.     Employers,  in  mercantile  establishments,  required  to  post  time-tables 
in  every  room  where  persons  are  employed,  stating  the  number  of  hours'  work  required 
of  them  on  each  day  of  the  week,  the  time  of  commencing  and  stopping  such  work,  time 
allowed  for  dinner,  etc.     (Amendment  to  Sect.  10,  Chap.  508,  Acts  of  1894.) 

Chap.  164.  Employment  of  minors  under  18  prohibited  in  the  manufacture  of 
certain  acids  when  such  employment  is  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health. 

Chap.  166.  Provision  made  for  the  better  protection  of  workmen  on  iron  or  steel 
framed  buildings. 

Chap.  370.  Specifications  must  be  posted  in  every  room  of  textile  factories, 
where  employes  work  by  the  piece,  stating  the  character  of  each  kind  of  work,  and  rate 
of  compensation.  In  weaving  rooms,  the  specification  must  state  the  intended  or  maxi- 
mum length  or  weight  of  a  cut  or  piece,  the  number  of  picks  per  inch,  and  the  price.  In 
roving  or  spinning  rooms,  the  number  of  roving  or  yarn  and  the  price  per  hank  for  each 
size  of  machine  must  be  stated ;  the  maximum  length  of  a  cut  or  piece  shall  not  exceed 
five  per  cent  of  the  intended  length  of  same.  (Amendment  to  Sect.  1,  Chap.  144,  Acts 
of  1895.) 

Chap.  377.  Members  of  police  departments  in  certain  cities  and  towns  who  are 
permanently  incapacitated  by  injuries  sustained  in  the  performance  of  their  police  duties 
may  be  pensioned  on  half  pay. 

Chap.  422.  Fraternal  beneficiary  corporations  may  be  formed  by  seven  or  more 
residents  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
in  case  of  death,  sickness,  or  disability. 
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